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IS THE NECESSITY OF A 
SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN LIVESTOCK GROWERS HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL 
BECAUSE THEY HAVE A GOOD, DEPENDABLE SYSTEM OF MARKET- 
ING. THIS SYSTEM PROVIDES A CASH OUTLET, BASED ON DEMAND, 
EVERY MARKET DAY OF THE YEAR. IT DOES NOT DEPEND UPON 
SOMEBODY’S WHIM, OR WHETHER SOMEONE LIKES YOUR LIVE- 
STOCK OR NOT. THE OPEN, COMPETITIVE CENTRAL MARKETING 
SYSTEM WHICH WE HAVE IN THE UNITED STATES IS THE ENVY 
OF LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 




















THOSE GROWERS WHO ARE LOYAL TO CENTRAL MARKETS 
ARE LOYAL TO THEMSELVES AND THEIR INDUSTRY. SOME FEW 
MAY SELL AT HOME AND NOT AFFECT THEIR PROSPERITY. WHEN 
THE MAJORITY OF THE CHOICE LAMBS ARE SOLD AT HOME, THE 
RESULTS ARE ALTOGETHER DIFFERENT. 











PRESERVE YOUR PROSPERITY 
SHIP TO CENTRAL MARKETS 




















NOTE: THE MILLET FARM MANAGEMENT CREDITS A SHARE 


OF ITS MANY SUCCESSES TO THE REGULAR USE OF 


H. M. Millet and Leviathan—both are 
“tops” in their respective lines. Leviathan 
was 1st prize yearling Shropshire ram 
and Champion at the National Shrop- 
shire Show in 1940, held at the Ohio 
State Fair. He was later proclaimed the 
All-American Yearling Shropshire ram. 

H. M. Millet is one of the old timers 
in the Shropshire breeding business. 
There have been purebred Shropshires 
on the Millet Farm for over 50 years and 
a great amount of credit for the breeding 
as well as the show ring success has 


been attributed to the regular usage 
(every three months) of Nema Worm 
Capsules. 

Nemas are easily administered for the 
control of stomach worms in sheep and 
goats, large roundworms in hogs, and 
hookworms in dogs, cats and foxes. 
Nema Worm Capsules are produced 
with exacting scientific care, are always 
ready and easy to give, and low in cost. 
They are available in various sizes for 
administering to animals of different 
ages and weights. 


*SEND FOR FREE WORM BOOKLET-—lllustrated, Helpful and Practical 
Write to Animal Industry Department, Desk N-13-F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES S Bee 
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WORM 
CAPSULES 





Capsule forceps and mouth spread- 
ers for administering Nema Worm 
Capsules are available at drug stores. 
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O FAR as is necessary the Editor’s page kas been used 
to chronicle or discuss government action or policies 
that directly affect the wool industry. During May and 
early June, there has been considerable discussion of war 
wool matters at Washington, but apparently with little 
action. There is evidence of confusion and some conflict 
in attitudes on the part of some of the offices that have 
jurisdiction or whose approval is required for the execu- 
tion of particular policies. 


Reports show that the War Production Board is still 
not favorable to the taking over of domestic wools by the 
government. The Department of Agriculture seems to be 
more interested in such a procedure, though it has not 
announced its approval of purchase by the government of 
this year’s or any other clip. It is not even clear as to 
just what power or jurisdiction these two branches of 
the government have in the matter. It is probable that 
official decision will be delayed for some time. 


Growers Carry Reserves 


In the meantime growers of around 25 per cent of the 
clip are carrying a stock-pile for the government. When 
the wool price ceiling order was issued in February, some 
of the growers’ representatives anticipated that this might 
happen. As it has worked out, the mills have purchased 
sufficient wool or contracts to cover their government 
orders. The volume permitted to go into civilien use is 
not of much consequence. Prices of wool taken for use 
in government contracts let early in April, seemed to be 
working close to the level of ceiling prices. Thea, in May, 
came the O.P.A. general ceiling order tying prices to the 
March level. Contracts had been let in April for delivery 
of woolen goods to the government at prices above those 
for March deliveries. At first the O.P.A. took the position 
that in such cases the prices must be “rolled back’’ to the 
prices of March deliveries. Prices of woolen goods deliv- 
ered in March were, of course, based on lower wool prices 
in effect before the ceiling was announced in February. 


It was later reported that the April contracts would be 
allowed to stand, but with possible inspection by the O.P.A. 
With the possibility that cloth prices might be adjusted 
below April contract figures, manufacturers were unable 
and unwilling to make further purchases. With their 
customers unable to do business, dealers naturally felt it 
unsafe to increase their inventories materially except at 
very low figures, and growers who had not sold, or were 
unwilling to accept lower prices, have had as their only 
choice the holding of their clips at home, or shipping them 
on consignment. Undoubtedly this remaining wool will 
sooner or later go into government orders, but growers had 
expected that reserve stocks would be carried as the prop- 
erty of the government. 


June, 1942 


Wool Substitutes for Civilian Trade 


The W.P.B. is soon to issue its order on wool for civil- 
ian use during the quarter beginning in July. The argu- 
ment is still going on within the Board as to whether or not 
all mills will be required to use substitutes along with their 
allocations of new wool for civilian use. This question 
must necessarily be settled by July 1. Many mills that 
have not used substitutes would prefer to maintain their 
standards even with their small allocations of new wool. 
It would be a sensible policy to permit each manufacturer 
to make his own decision as to whether, or to what extent, 
he will make use of substitutes in his reduced civilian 
business. 


Duty-Free Imports 


Then, early in June, there was the President’s execu- 
tive order admitting all products imported by the govern- 
ment for use in war materials without payment of duty 
Subsequent clarifying statements showed, however, that 
this arrangement would not affect market values of do- 
mestic products. Assurance is given that in releasing 
supplies imported for government account, such release 
will be at prices that include the regular rate of duty. 

So far as wool is concerned, the order was designed to 
permit the storage of wools imported by the government 
and for which it is impossible to obtain warehouse space 
at points having facilities for storage “in bond.” 


Licenses for Imports 


Under an executive order of June 2, it is required that, 
after July 1, licenses and shipping permits must be secured 
by all importers. In the case of wool the licensed importer 
must agree that he will dispose of his material as may be 
directed by the Board of Economic Warfare or the Defense 
Supplies Corporation. The government will determine the 
countries from which imports may be shipped and thereby 
control the use of cargo space as considered necessary to 
serve the war program. 

One of the first moves made by the government in 
1918 was the taking of an option to purchase all imported 
wools. This option was exercised in advance of the pur- 
chase of the domestic clip. 


Ceiling Prices 

Last month we discussed the President’s suggestion 
that all ceiling prices on agricultural products be placed at 
100 per cent of parity. It was pointed out that such a 
price for wool would lower the existing ceiling price and 
that because the change could only be made by Congress 
probably nothing would be done. There has been no 


action as yet and no change in ceiling prices need now be 
looked for. 
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Sellers never have any guarantee that they will obtain 
It was generally thought that market 
prices would hold at the level of the official ceilings. That 
there is no certainty of such being the case was shown by 
the situation that developed when it appeared for a time 


full ceiling prices. 


that the O.P.A. might lower prices on Army contracts. 


Taken altogether, the recent course of wool affairs » 
Washington has failed to lessen the confusion. 
J. B. Wilson and Roger Gillis, the latter working with th, 
W.P.B., are in Washington. Some of the pending questions 
should be officially decided in the near future. 


Messrs, 


F. R. Marshell. 





Regulation of Trucking 


NDER orders issued on April 23 

by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation for the purpose of conserv- 
ing motor equipment, all private and 
contract carriers are required to load 
to capacity as rated by tire size in 
hauling to market but not more than 
20 per cent above such capacity, and 
after July 1, they must haul back a 
75 per cent load or have an O.D.T. 
permit to return with less than that 
proportion of a load. 


Motor trucks “controlled and op- 
erated by persons principally engaged 
in farming when used in the transpor- 
tation of agricultural commodities and 
products thereof from a farm or farms, 
or in the transportation of farm sup- 
plies to a farm or farms’ are exempted 
from the application of the 75 per cent 
return load under the original order, 
it is assumed that permits will be 
granted to farmers or ranchers hauling 
agricultural commodities. 


It is reported that truckers making 
a business of hauling livestock are 
expecting to set up dispatch offices at 
central markets to aid in getting the 
required return load. 


The seriousness of the trucking situ- 
ation is being presented by O.D.T. of- 
ficials in a series of meetings over the 
country. At the conference held in 
Salt Lake City on June 3, John L. 
Rogers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, now director of the Motor 
Transport Division of the O.D.T.; Ted 
V. Rodgers, president of the American 
Trucking Association, now working 
with the government; Robert A. Hicks, 
director of the farm vehicles section, 
and W. C. Walton, member of the 
inter-bureau committee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, spoke “from the 
shoulder” on the need for a drastic cut 
in truck mileage. Trucks now in use 
must last three or four years, they 
said, as there are about five million 
now in use, about one million are 
needed for replacement and the avail- 


t 


able supply for the duration is only 
between 120,000 and 130,000. 

Reasons for the critical situation 
were listed as: (1) 97 per cent of the 
countries supplying the rubber used 
in this country are now in the hands 
of our enemies; (2) manufacture of 
synthetic rubber is only in the begin- 
ning stages; (3) the conversion of 
plants formerly making trucks into 
war production, and (4) the scarcity 
of repair parts. 

O.D.T. officials estimate that about 
half of the present truck use can be 
cut by pooling facilities, upon which 
they indicate they are going to insist. 
Hauls parallel with railroads and hauls 
of from 500 to 1000 miles are out. 

It was also indicated by officials at- 
tending the Salt Lake meeting that 
many truckers would be driven out of 
business, but that a fair and full in- 
vestigation would be given before ac- 
tion was taken. 

Unless public cooperation is obtain- 
ed in conservation of motor equipment, 
it may be necessary, in the opinion of 
some of the O.D.T. officials, to estab- 
lish a priority system on material to 
be shipped by truck or outright govern- 
ment operation of the motor system. 





CALENDAR 
SALES 


San Angelo (Texas) Sheep Show and 
Sale: July 28-30 

Idaho Ram Sale: Filer, August 5 

New Mexico Ram Sale: Albuquerque, 


August 15 

Oregon Ram Sale: Pendleton, 
August 2] 

National Ram Sale: Salt Lake, 


August 25-26 
Southern Oregon Ram Sale: Lakeview, 
September 12 


SHOWS 
Pacific International: Portland, 
October 3-10 


American Royal: Kansas City, Mo., 
October 24-31 

Ogden (Utah): November 28-Decem- 
ber 5 . 

Great Western: Los Angeles, 
November 30-December 6 











Eligibility for New 
Trucks 


E supply of new trucks available 

for civilian uses for the duration 
of the war emphasizes the need for g 
rationing system, and the urgent 
necessity of conservation both in the 
use of new trucks and those already 
owned by farmers and others. About 
150,000 new trucks will be available 
for all civilian uses during the war. In 
1941 alone, 650,000 trucks of all kinds 
were purchased in the United States, 
These facts make it obvious that the 
number of persons who will be able 
to obtain new trucks will be but a 
small portion of those who apply for 
them. 

Under the rationing regulations, 
farmers may establish eligibility for 
new trucks under two classifications; 

First, Class II, for transportation 
of food and materials connected direct- 
ly with the war effort. Hauling food 
and materials for Army and Navy use 
would be considered as being directly 
connected with the war effort. A far- 
mer engaged in such hauling could 
qualify in Class II provided it consti- 
tuted more than 50 per cent of his 
truck operations. 


Second, Class III, for transportation 
of food and materials indirectly con- 
nected with the war. This will cover 
most farm uses of trucks, such as haul- 
ing farm produce to market. 

Until recently, only Class I and Class 
II truck users could actually obtain 
new trucks. Class III applications were 
not considered because of the neces- 
sity to meet the more essential require- 
ments first. However, Class III appli- 
cations are now being considered, and 
farmers coming under this class may 
obtain trucks. 

It should be remembered that simply 
being classified in Class II or Class II 
does not automatically make a farmer 
eligible for a truck. It is necessary to 
satisfy all other sections of the regu- 
lations as well. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Besides supplying all the required 
information on the form necessary for 
application, (PD-310) a farmer should 
be particularly sure that the following 
facts are clearly established: 


a. That he cannot fill his needs by 
leasing the equipment of others. 


b. That he cannot fill his needs by 
pooling his present equipment with 
that of other operators. 


c, That he cannot transfer some of 
his present vehicles now being used for 
less essential purposes to the use for 
which he is requesting the new vehicle. 


d. That if the vehicle is to be used 
for replacement, the replaced vehicle 
is incapable of being repaired to serve 
his purpose. 

e. That he has been unable to find 
aused vehicle that will meet his needs. 


If the local allocation officer does 
not approve a farmer’s application, it 
will be returned to him accompanied 
by a letter stating briefly the basis of 
refusal. In the event the farmer wishes 
to appeal, he must file such statements 
as he deems necessary to support his 
claim, together with the original ap- 
plication and the letter of disapproval 
mentioned above, with the Local Ap- 
peal Board in his state within 30 days. 
A temporary Appeal Board has been 
functioning in Washington, but it has 
been replaced by Local Appeal Boards 
set up in the states. If the farmer’s 
appeal is disapproved, there is no fur- 
ther appeal possible, but after 3 
months’ time a new application may 


be filed. 


Applications and appeals, if approv- 
ed by the local officials, will be sent 
to Washington for final action. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 





SUPPORT YOUR ORGANIZATION 

The Washington Wool Growers 
Association has paid its 1942 quota 
in full: $824, the second state organ- 
ization to do so this year. As previ- 
ously announced, Oregon has sent in 
her entire allotment and Texas and 
Idaho have made material contribu- 
tions. 

The year 1942, with its unusually 
heavy demands on association funds 
for representation in Washington, 
D. C., calls for every wool grower to 
pay his dues to his state association 
promptly, that it in turn can make an 
early payment of its full quota to the 
National Association. 
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New Government Orders 


N order issued on June 2 by the 
War Production Board amends 
Conservation Order M-73, which 
covers the use of wool for civilian pur- 
poses up to July, by removing the 
complete prohibition against the use 
of wool in floor coverings, draperies 
and upholstery for non-military use. 
The new order permits the use of 
the following wools in the manufac- 
ture of drapery and upholstery fabrics: 
coarse carpet wool, mohair, skin al- 
paca, coarse alpaca fleece, alpaca sec- 
onds, Huarizo, llama, or coarse pieces 
or locks of alpaca or llama. 


The use of coarse carpet wool in the 
manufacture of floor coverings is also 
permitted. 


A manufacturer may use the wools 
specified in the production of floor 
coverings, drapery and upholstery fab- 
rics up to 25 per cent of his rate of 
use for such purposes during the first 
half of 1941. 


Another amendment carried in the 
same order adds lower grade alpaca 
and llama and kid mohair to those 
lower grades of wool which may be 
used on a more liberal basis than fine 
wools on the woolen and worsted sys- 
tems. In explanation of this amend- 
ment, W.P.B. consultants state that 
higher grade alpaca, suitable for mili- 
tary use, cannot be brought from Peru 
separately from the inferior grade. 
The use of kid mohair was liberalized 
because thus far the Army and Navy 
have not developed a substantial use 
for it. 





FFECTIVE May 13, ceilings on raw 
shearlings were placed at $2.15 
for No. 1’s (with one-half to one inch 
wool); No. 2’s (44 to ¥% inch) $1.90; 
No. 3’s (4% to % inch) $1; and No. 
4’s (bare to ¥ inch and clipper cut 
skins less than 44 inch and all shear- 
lings with a wool count of less than 
46’s) 40 cents. With the exception of 
the No. 3 pelts, in which there was no 
change, prices were reduced 10 cents 
from the levels existing just prior to 
the order of May 13. 





EILING prices for pickled sheep- 
skins were fixed on May 23. The 
maximum prices for domestic pickled 
sheepskins are prices per dozen skins 


f.o.b. production point, including 
commission and other charges. The 
seller determines the highest price at 
which he sold or delivered a grade, 
quality or type during the base period, 
which is January 1, 1942, to March 
31, 1942, and then deducts the freight 
and other charges paid by him or for 
his account, except brokerage. His 
new maximum price is then established 
on the basis of prices existing 
through the period of October 1 to 15, 
1941, for the same quality, grade or 
type. 

For example, if a certain grade of 
pickled sheepskins was sold for $6.24 
per dozen between January 1 and 
March 31, 1942, it would now sell 
for $5.125, or $1.115 below the Janu- 
ary-March period price. 

The reason given for the “roll back” 
is the “squeeze” on the tanner be- 
tween the ceiling price on leather and 
the increasing price of pickled sheep- 
skins. 





E Office of Price Administration 

in Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 151, covering new bags, has set a 
ceiling on prices to be charged to 
consumers by manufacturers of new 
burlap bags. 

The basis in a general way for this 
ceiling price is to be the replacement 
cost of the textile material from which 
new bags are made on the date of sale 
plus the manufacturer’s highest March, 
1942, conversion margin. 

This basis was chosen by the O.P.A. 
in order to take into consideration 
methods used by bag manufacturers 
in pricing their product. Since the 
value of the fabric represents from 70 
to 85 per cent of the total cost of the 
finished bags, manufacturers have 
only a relatively small margin with 
which to absorb any increased cost of 
basic raw materials. In effect, this 
ceiling simply applies to this manu- 
facturer’s margin, which is a small 
part of the total cost.—National Wool 
Clip. 





ENRY ROSE, for the past fifteen 
years, president and director of 
the Henry Rose Stores, Inc., has been 
appointed chief of the Textile, Clothing 
and Leather Goods Branch of the War 
Production Board, according to an an- 
nouncement carried in the Commercial 
Bulletin of May 23. 
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E spring precipitation map here- 

with presents some of the major 
aspects of its predecessor, the winter 
moisture map. As a whole, it averages 
rather near normal, which leaves the 
six months’ accumulation with little 
change, excepting in limited areas. The 
unusual has happened in Wyoming 
and Colorado, where the eastern 
halves of both states have had copioys 
rains and even high water in many 
streams. This excess of moisture in- 
cludes much of western Nebraska and 
western Kansas. Arizona, however, 
has been out of luck, with decidedly 
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deficient rains this spring, and is 
faithfully awaiting the coming of the 
Snake Dance season and the rains it 
nearly always brings. The drought has 
extended from Arizona into southern 
Utah, southern Nevada, southeastern 
California, and western Colorado, with 
some complaints in western New Mexi- 
co. Some parts of central Texas have 
had good rains, but they did not get 
very deep into western Texas, shown 
on this map; and conditions are not 
as good in New Mexico as this map 
may indicate, because of a dry May. 





for Spring Months 


Precipitation on Western Live- 
stock Ranges, with Departures 
from Normal, during March 
April and May, 1942 
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Walla Walla ...... 4.73 5.85 +1.12 +0.10 
Oregon 
Portland ............ 8.97 6.29 —2.68 —2.61 
_. J =a 4.70 5.41 +-0.71 +0.24 
Roseburg. ............ 7.48 637 —1.11 —0.86 
California 
Redding ............. 8.84 10.64 +1.80+-11.71 
San Francisco .. 5.55 7.38 +1.83 +5.81 
PPGGNO  ........0--.- 2.97 2.68 —0.29 +1.27 
Los Angeles ...... 4.27 3.70 —0.57 —3.51 
Nevada 
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Arizona 
Phoenix. ............... 1.20 1.04 —0.16 —0.78 
en 4.97 1.54 —3.43 —6.50 
ee RS 0.48 0.17 —0.31 —0.25 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque ...... 1.65 2.36 +0.71 +0.43 
Roswell .............. 2.72 2.59 —0.13 —1.19 
Texas 
Amaaritio - .......:5. 5.33 5.06 —0.27 —1.27 
po ee 7.96 10.66 +2.70 +0.98 
2 are 5.39 5.33 —0.06 —0.55 
rei 0.95 1.06 +0.11 —0.07 
Montana 
PENI, cs cccenseccencas 4.20 3.41 —0.79 —1.23 
Kalispell ............ 3.21 5.84 +2.63 +1.82 
OO ae 3.54 3.18 —0.36 —1.00 
Billings ............... 4.38 7.19 +2.81 ........ 
Williston, N. D... 3.95 3.99 +0.04 +2.50 
Idaho 
| er es 3.96 5.80 +1.84 +1.29 
Pocatello ............ 4.26 3.71 —0.55 +0.86 
Utah 
Salt Lake City.... 5.95 6.03 +-0.08 +0.46 
Modena ................ 2.71 2.34 —0.87 —0.65 
Wyoming 
Sheridan ............ 5.73 6.75 +1.02 +0.36 
a 5.51 6.39 +0.88 +1.53 
Cheyenne ............ 5.44 9.33 +3.89 +4.35 
Rapid City, S.D. 6.56 8.96 +2.40 +1.94 
No. Platte, Neb. 5.70 11.94 +6.24 +6.78 
Colorado 
Denver ................ 5.31 5.92 +0.61 +2.07 
i 3.50 7.95 +4.45 +4.20 
Grand Junction 2.40 1.97 —0.43 —0.39 
Dodge City, Kas. 5.72 7.68 +1.96 +1.92 
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Western Texas 


Temperatures were somewhat below 
normal much of the month, but were 
high enough to favor crop growth. But 
much of the northern and far western 
portions of the region have not had 
enough rain. Only the southeastern 
and central counties of western Texas 
have had fairly good rains. Most sec- 
tions report range grasses doing well, 
and livestock continue to put on flesh. 


EDEN, CONCHO COUNTY 


Feed conditions have been good 
since May 1 and compare favorably 
with other years. However, the range 
is beginning to burn now (June 2) 
and a good rain would be welcome. 

Our lamb crop is lighter this year 
as lambing conditions were not too 
good. The range was dry and the 
weather cold in late February and 
early March. 

Fine wool shorn yearlings are priced 
from $7.50 to $8. 

Wool has been moving at from 45 
to as high as 50 cents for fine wools 
shrinking around 55 per cent. About 
40 per cent of the wool in this section 
has either been contracted or sold. 

Shearers are being paid from 14 to 
15 cents without board. 

Coyotes are less numerous. Govern- 
ment trappers have done a lot to keep 
them under control. 

Jack R. Canning 


Arizona 


Unseasonably cool weather prevail- 
ed until the closing week or ten days 
when it was abnormally warm. The 
coldest weather in over forty years 
occurred early in the month. The lack 
of precipitation and persistent drying 
winds have caused a real need of rain 
over most of the state. Some lower 
areas are too dry for range feed, but 
at all higher elevations, feed has con- 
tinued good; there is believed to be 
enough feed to last livestock until the 
summer showery season. 
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The Range Country 


New Mexico 


Most of the month was cooler than 
usual, though not severely cold. The 
last week was warmer. Precipitation 
has been light and of a scattering na- 
ture, no particular section having had 
fully as much as needed. Ranges thus 
need rain nearly everywhere, espec- 
ially over the southern and western 
portions. Livestock, however, are 
still holding up pretty well as a gen- 
eral rule. 


Colorado 


Temperatures remained well below 
normal, several degrees in large areas, 
until near the close of the month. Pre- 
cipitation was frequent enough, and 
occasionally moderately heavy in lim- 
ited areas; the result is most sections 
have enough soil moisture, and 
grasses are making a slow but sturdy 
growth. Livestock are entering the 
lower summer ranges, in favorable 
condition, having had good feed. 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of May. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











COLONA, OURAY COUNTY 


Our weather has been the worst we 
have ever seen at this time, May 23. 
Low feed is good, but high feed is poor. 


The number of lambs saved per 100 


ewes is about the same, although con- ~ 


ditions have not been as favorable as 
last year. 


Shorn yearlings are priced at $15 
per head. 

The Montrose wool pool sold at 
421% cents. Nearly all the wool has 
been disposed of. 

We have good coyote trappers in 
this section. 

Getting good labor is our chief 
problem at this time. 


Hull Brothers, Inc. 
Utah 


Cool, backward growins weather 
prevailed, though with enough warm 
days to promote a certain growth of 
forage. Rains or snows that melted 
have been frequent and heavy enough 
to provide ample moisture. Most grain 
is good, and while summer ranges are 
retarded, prospects are not bad, as 
there is ample feed, and some livestock 
have already entered summer range 
areas. Cattle and sheep are doing well 
as a rule. 


BLANDING, SAN JUAN COUNTY 


The weather has been cold and 
windy, with grass very late and now 
drying up (May 25). Conditions are 
below normal. 

The number of lambs saved so far 
per 100 ewes is about six per cent less 
than last year. Lambing conditions 
were fair. 

From 3714 to 41 cents has been of- 
fered recently for wool in this county. 
Around 40 per cent of the wool in this 
vicinity has been sold. 

The rate being paid to shearers is 
from 15 to 17 cents with board. 

Our expenses are about 15 to 20 per 
cent higher than they were last year. 

Our coyote problem is improving 
due to the work of government trap- 
pers. 

Higher taxes and the labor situation 
are our greatest problems now. 


Leland Redd 


VERNAL, UINTAH COUNTY 


From May 1 to May 18, the weather 
was cold and stormy, with feed growth 
retarded on the spring range. Our 
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spring season was much later com- 
pared to the last two or three years. 

The number of lambs saved so far, 
we believe, is about ten per cent less 
than one year ago. Conditions for 
lambing were not favorable prior to 
May 18. 

On shorn yearlings, the price for 
fine wools is $9, and for crossbreds, 
$10. Light-shrinking, fine, fine me- 
dium and half-blood wools have been 
selling from 42 to 43 cents. More than 
95 per cent of the wool in this section 
has been sold. 

The rate for contract shearing was 
20 cents, with wood or coal, water and 
fresh meat furnished additionally. Our 
running expenses are fully 30 per cent 
higher than they were last year. 

There is less den hunting being done 
here for coyotes, so they have become 
more numerous. 

Our greatest problems are increas- 
ed expenses and increased taxes 
which must be paid before any profit 
may be applied on indebtedness, which 
in most cases is of long standing in 
the form of a mortgage. 


Nevada 


Cool, slow-growing weather pre- 
vailed early, but it was warmer and 
more favorable later in the month. 
Light, scattered precipitation occur- 
red frequently, and while moisture is 
ample for the present, more rain is 
likely to be needed soon. Ranges and 
livestock are reported in good condi- 
tion generally, though cold rains 
caused suffering and some loss of 
lambs. Forage has been slow, but is 
doing better. 


BAKER, WHITE PINE COUNTY 


May has been a very cold month, 
and feed is very backward (the 28th). 
Spring feed is at least two weeks later 
than in previous years. 

There have been fewer lambs saved 
so far compared with a year ago. Con- 
ditions were not favorable for lambing. 

Shorn, crossbred yearlings are pric- 
ed from $10 to $11. 

Wool has been selling from 36 to 
4214 cents. All of the wool in this 
section has now been sold. : 

Shearers received 1714 cents per 
head with board, and the rate for con- 
tract shearing was 2614 cents, which 
covered everything except bags and 
twine. 


P. W. N. 
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Running expenses have increased 
about 25 per cent. We are having 
some trouble getting labor, as mines 
and defense plants pay higher wages 
than agriculture is able to. 


Robison Brothers 
California 


The fore part of the month was cool, 
but the last half warmed up appre- 
ciably. Light to moderate showers 
occurred at frequent intervals over the 
northern half of the state, but in the 
southern portion the weather and the 
country have remained dry. Pastur- 
age, ranges and livestock continue in 
good condition, some of them very 
good. 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR MAY, 1942 
- (Preliminary) 


% 
SSSR cee Cane ae Zero 
ENERO Roamer ost 182 
RE ae ea 49 
aA RE ae 202 
CE en mee 184 
| MENEESIRSU REA etc i 
AA 22 
MES CRIRRERES drier ted 189 
ERA 209 
MNT TSE Ao ote 2 Ce yk ie ee 71 
OE Tee ae 11 
OORT ERE, 153 
RES Renee 145 


Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 











EUREKA, HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


Humboldt County has had fine rains 
since the middle of April. The grass 
is good and will hold longer than usual 
(May 26). 

The number of lambs saved was 
probably a little better than average. 
Lambing conditions were favorable, 
with only one bad week of severe rains. 

Some wool has been sold recently 
at 50 cents. Humboldt County wool is 
light-shrinking, mostly from crossbred 
Romneys, etc. Only a small proportion 
of the wool in this vicinity has been 
sold. 


Harry A. Hine 
HYDESVILLE, HUMBOLDT COUNTY 
Feed conditions are very good here, 


after lots of rain. Feed is rapidly ex. 
ceeding normal (May 25). Conditions 
for lambing were very good. 

Shorn fine-wool yearlings are selling 
at $9, and crossbreds at $10. 

A clip sold to Eureka Woolen Mills 
on May 24 brought 50 cents on the 
12-months’ and 40 cents on lamby’ 
wool. The shrinkage was estimated a 
from 44 to 46 per cent. Wool has just 
begun to be sold, wet weather having 
held up shearing. The rate paid to 
shearers, with board, is 17 cents per 
head. I am charging an 18-cent con- 
tract rate, but outside shearers get 
from 19 to 20 cents with board. 

The cost of operation is at least five 
per cent higher than it was one year 
ago. 

We have a slight increase in coyotes, 
We do not have hunters, and the for- 
ests here furnish a good breeding 
ground. 

We are having trouble controlling 
parasites and dogs. 

John E. Heston 


ETTERSBURG, HUMBOLDT 
COUNTY 


Thank you for your letter of May 
21 in reference to “Around the Range 
Country,” which I wish to advise you 
is always of utmost interest. 

The following I believe briefly sums 
up our situation in this section where 
our sheep are kept on the ranch the 
year around and where no herders are 
used: 

Our weather has been rather un- 
settled this month of May, with rain, 
then cold north wind, followed by 
warm then hot weather, and for the 
week ending May 29 it rained almost 
continuously. Feed is still green (June 
2) but will dry fast from now on. Our 
feed has improved greatly during the 
month of May and is, I believe, better 
than average. 

More lambs were saved this year 
per 100 ewes than last. The fore part 
of lambing was beset with torrential 
downpours but during the latter part 
our weather was quite favorable. 

No sheep have been sold from this 
area as yet, therefore, no definite price 
can be given. 

Some wool has been contracted at 
50 cents. It would now seem as though 
these fellows were a little overanxious 
to sell, for the general consensus is 
that this price will be decidedly better 

(Continued on page 27) 
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California Ram Sale 


1942 ram sale season opened 
auspiciously at Galt, California, 
May 18 and 19, when 1919 purebred 
and registered rams, ewes, and lambs 
were auctioned at an average price of 
$53.28 at the annual sale conducted by 
the California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Last year 1525 sheep were sold 
in the California sale at an average of 
$48.40. 

The top price was $1250, paid by 
Wesley Wooden of Bird’s Landing, 
California, for a Corriedale stud ram 
consigned by Malcolm Moncreiffe of 
Big Horn, Wyoming, a new record be- 
ing set for Corriedales. 

The second high purchase was that 
of Maillard Shelton of Monroe, Oregon, 
who paid Godfrey Priddy of Portland, 
Oregon, $525 for a Suffolk ram. T. L. 
Patrick of Ilderton, Ontario, Canada, 
sold a Suffolk ram to R. A. Baker of 
Chico, California, at $500 and William 
Campbell of Dixon, California, paid 
$300 for a Suffolk ram consigned by 
Howard Vaughn, also of Dixon. 

In Hampshires, three rams sold at 
$200, the top price for that breed. 
Straloch Farm, Davis, California, sold 
two of these, one to Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe and another to A. E. Brettauer 
of Foothills Farm, Carlton, Oregon; 
the third was a Roselawn Farms entry 
from Corvallis, Oregon purchased by 
R. W. Hogg and Son of Salem, Oregon. 

A Rambouillet stud ram consigned 
by W. S. Hansen of Collinston, Utah, 
brought $205 in a sale made to Leslie 
Farette of Reno, Nevada. Hansen also 
sold a ram for $155 to A. E. Lyons of 
Orick California, and the J. K. Mad- 
sen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, received $150 from F. N. Bullard 
of Woodland, California, for one of 
their entries. 

A. T. Spencer and Son of Gerber, 
California, sold a Romeldale ram for 


$200 to the McMurray Ranch, Santa 
Rosa, California. 

The highest average in the range 
ram division was scored by the Hamp- 
shire breed, 721 animals selling at 
$62.88, while 400 Suffolk rams aver- 
aged $56.16, and 59 Suffolk crossbreds 
sold at an average of $59.33. 

In the whitefaced division, Corrie- 
dales had the highest average, 129 
head selling at $44.16. Romeldales 
were next with 91 head averaging 
$43.26, and the 78 Rambouillet range 
rams sold at an average of $39.33 per 
head. 

In the dispersal sale of the Brownell 
flock of Woodland, California, a fea- 
ture of the California sale, 125 Hamp- 
shire ewes with 74 lambs thrown in 
averaged $31.33 a head and 61 South- 
down ewes with 31 lambs thrown in 
averaged $29.16. 

Malcolm Moncreiffe of Big Horn, 
Wyoming, contributed a stud Corrie- 
dale ram for the Red Cross. This was 
purchased by the Brownell Ranch of 
Woodland, California, at $200. The 
ram then was resold to W. S. Hansen 
of Collinston, Utah, who again ordered 
its resale while Joe Gligorea, manager 
for Mr. Moncreiffe, donated an addi- 
tional $50. The total receipts for the 
Red Cross were $400. 

A Romeldale ram was donated by 
A. T. Spencer and Son to the United 
Service Organization. This ram was 
also purchased by William Brownell, 
manager of the Brownell Ranch, for 
$100 who ordered it resold again for 
the benefit of the U.S.O. The second 
time the ram went to Jack Greive, 
Hampshire breeder, Davis, California, 
for $50. On the third resale the ram 
went to Mike Garat of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, for $75 who in turn resold it 
to Mrs. T. U. Pon of Humboldt County 
for $60. The total receipts of $285 
were turned over to the U. S. O. 





California Sale Averages 





1942 


1941 
1942 Stud and 





Breed Stud Rams Range Rams Range Rams 

No. Average No. Average No. Average 

ISOMIUOD oo. ceocccicccccacteccocceass 16 $164.38 721 $62.88 811 < $49.37 

I ol) eC ea Ree 10 183.50 400 56.16 306 §1.11 

Suffolk Crossbreds .................. 59 59.33 85 43.16 

NN, a) gon Se eo 6 364.17 129 44.16 79 53.13 

ree eeananee ¥ f 112.86 78 39.33 75 48.48 

rear eer eee 2 137.50 91 43.26 

Se ee Cree 2 24.00 

Shropshires ..................-..-...-00---- 4 68.13 9 35.44 

IIR 30a cu phate cotassesh 3 65.83 24 26.08 
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THE RIGHT SPIRIT 
Blairstown, N. J. 


May 15, 1942 
F. R. Marshall 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dear Sir: 


Enclosed find my check for $5 to 
be placed in the National Wool 
Growers Association fund. 

| am only a small producer of lambs 
and wool when compared to many 
of the western members, but | am 
one of the largest in the state of New 
Jersey, and | thought each should 
contribute his share, be it large or 
small, for we all know the Association 
is doing its best to help us obtain 
better prices and conditions. 

Yours truly 


W. B. Petrin 











Baling Western Wool 


XPERIMENTAL work in baling 
wool is to be conducted by the 
Farm Credit Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture this year 
in an effort to determine whether or 
not it will be a practical procedure for 
handling the 1943 wool clip. 

The plan covers the purchase of 
three used cotton presses in Texas 
and shipping them to the Northwest 
for installation at the Merrion and Wil- 
kins warehouse at Denver, Colorado, 
the Pacific Wool Growers at Port- 
land, and at one point in Montana. 

Baling will be done in close coopera- 
tion with the state colleges of Colo- 
rado, Oregon, and Montana, and at 
the same time it is planned to carry 
on any shrinkage and sampling work 
that the growers want. 

Manufacturers will be asked to 
criticize and make suggestions on the 
wool thus baled and an attempt made 
to correct defects in the process. 

The Farm Credit Administration 
has previously done some work along 
this line at southern points. It is also 
making a study of the use of paper- 
board cartons bound with patented 
steel bands, which would hold from 
200 to 300 pounds of wool, at the 
suggestion of the California Wool 
Growers Association. 

Hay balers are also being tried out 
for baling wool at some places and 
reported satisfactory, and in Colorado 
some of the growers have been using 
a new paper bag this season and favor 
its adoption rather than going to the 
expense of baling. 
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a! LE Our Aviators Warm 


By C. G. Randell, Farm Credit Administration 














A typical pilot climbing into a Consolidated B-24. This flyer is equipped with a 
shearling uniform consisting of helmet, coat, pants, and boots. A pair of gauntlets 
completes the equipment. It takes from ten to twelve shearling pelts to produce 
the complete outfit. ‘ 
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E have long been accustomed ty 

the slogans “Keep "Em Flying’ 
and “Keep ’Em Rolling,” but specific. 
ally, the government wants the shee 
growers and feeders of this country to 
“Keep "Em Warm.” An aviator flying 
at 35,000 feet in a flying fortress jg 
traveling in temperatures about 8 
degrees below zero. This requires a 
warm suit. The shearling pelts from 
lambs or sheep are ideal for this pur. 
pose as wool is a non-conductor of 
heat and cold and the uniform made 
from the shearlings keeps the body 
heat in and the cold out. 

First let us be sure that all of us 
know exactly what we are talking 
about. A shearling is a skin of a lamb 
having a short wool growth or the 
pelt of a sheep that has been shorn 
shortly before or after slaughter. 

Contracts have been negotiated be- 
tween the Army Air Corps and the 
tanners which call for the processing 
and delivery of 151% million shearling 
pelts between now and December 3], 


1943. 


This schedule of production calls 
for full cooperation from sheep pro- 
ducers. We normally produce be 
tween two and three million shearling 
pelts in this country. Our imports are 
about four million pelts annually. This 
means that if we reach the 1514 mil- 
lion goal the remainder of this year 
and next we must more than double 
our normal production. I say more 
than double for the reason that there 
are normally about 20 per cent rejects, 
which means that we will actually 
need to have, through production and 
imports, approximately 19,300,000 
pelts iri order to reach the goal. 

The principal sources of production 
of shearling pelts are Texas, territory 
states, including principally Montana, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah; fleece 
wool states, principally Iowa, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan; and California. 

Texas enjoys the reputation of pro- 
ducing the best quality shearling pelts. 
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In fact, Texas supplies annually, 
through her yearling wethers ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of our total 
production of shearling pelts. It should 
be noted, however, that while Texas 
leads in production, approximately 40 
per cent of the pelts normally pro- 
duced grade No. 3 which is not ac- 
ceptable to our military forces. 

To assist in altering this practice 
and procuring more satisfactory pelts, 
the writer, as a member of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s shearling com- 
mittee, has been working with sheep 
growers and feeders, packers, commis- 
sion men, also with agricultural col- 
leges and extension groups, on the 
War Production Board and U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture program of 
meeting Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps needs. In Texas recently a pro- 
gram was presented by radio talks, 
articles in the press, and contacts with 
various agencies, urging growers and 
feeders to hold their. lambs after 
shearing long enough to produce a No. 
2 pelt. In those instances where the 
growers had not started to shear and 
where their lambs only needed a few 
weeks to finish for the killers, the 
feeders were urged to shear their year- 
lings with a coarse comb which would 
produce a No. 2 pelt in from two to 
four weeks. 

Two results were secured from this 
program: first, more pelts were pro- 
duced for our military forces; and 
second, the growers were well paid 
for their trouble due to the spread 
which exists between the various 
grades of shearling pelts. The grades 
and prices follow: No. 1, %4 to 1 inch, 
$2.15; No. 2, 44 to % inch, $1.90; 
No. 3, 4% to 14 inch, $1.00. The grade 
of the pelt is determined primarily by 
its thickness. Figure 1 shows three 
shearling pelts; (a) a No. 3 carrying 
less than 14 of an inch pelt, (b) No. 2 
carrying 14 inch, and (c) No. 1, carry- 
ing a pelt of 14 inch or better. The 
hand in this cut holding the ruler il- 
lustrates the method of measuring a 
shearling pelt to determine its grade. 


Top (Fig. 1) three grades of shearling pelts. 
Left, a No. 3, less than a quarter of an inch 
thick: center, a No. 2, a quarter of an inch 
thick; and right, a No. 1, half an inch or 
better in thickness. 


Below (Fig. 2) three types of combs used in 
producing shearlings. Left, the 5-W; center, 
a Texas goat comb; right, special comb for 
shearing pelts after sheep are slaughtered. 
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It will be noted that the ruler is in- 
serted in the pelt and pushed down 
to the skin. The pelt is measured in 
the part that shows the least thick- 
ness, as the low point in covering of 
the pelt determines the grade. Ordin- 
arily a steel gauge is used in measur- 
ing pelts for grade but for photo- 
graphic purposes a celluloid ruler was 
substituted. 

On a recent field trip I noted a ten- 
dency for some operators, particularly 
on the livestock market, to open up a 
fleece and then measure the length of 
staple of the wool, stretching out the 
fiber. This is incorrect as the fiber 
can often be stretched an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch. In measuring the 
pelt to determine its grade one must 
always let the wool remain in its 
natural position without attempting 
to straighten the fibers. 

Figure 2 shows three types of 
shearing combs which have been de- 
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signed by the Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company for use in producing shear- 
ling pelts in a shorter period than is 
ordinarily required. The 5-W comb at 
the left of the cut is being used by a 
number of the commercial feeders 
around the large central markets in 
producing shearlings. This comb 
leaves about an eighth of an inch of 
wool. In the farm feed lot or on the 
range, lambs sheared with this type of 
comb ordinarily require about three 
to four weeks to produce a No. 2 pelt. 
The commercial feed lot men can cut 
down this time often to two weeks 
where they are handling very thrifty 
crossbred lambs which make a rapid 
growth of wool. The Texas goat comb 
can be used in those instances where 
a feeder has lambs or yearlings which 
only need about two weeks to finish 
them for market. This comb leaves 
about a quarter of an inch pelt or 
(Continued on page 25) 
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care of them--and they will * : to 








COATINGS AND SUITINGS ~~ | tir 
OF WOOL AND —_ iy 
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they will wear well~ fa 
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Originated as a humorous phrase, “Milk good for ie : 
the outside as well as the inside” has been utilized eee 
by Aralac’s p gers as an adver- i ES 
tising slogan. 
curse WOOL-LIKE yexrwess 
IN 50% - 50% BLENDS Cc 
50% VISCOSE--$0% — fe 
TECA...A printed 
plaid thet looks q 
like a yarn dyed 
worsted, | oa. t 
This rayon selling promotion puts forth the pseudo- 


patriotic suggestion of “save more wool.” Note 
the employing of “fine” before each type of imita- 
tion wool fabric or rayon’ mentioned in the swatch 
explanatory notes, an example of the trading upon 
public regard for wool materials. 


i » & flannel texture, 
e especially proces- t 
sick - ged for atacks. 

Cc 


AND, NOW, RAYON FOR L 
swowsr Ts: : 


; I 
“TACKLE TWILL”, weed 
for football troveers, ( 


Both pages reproduced from buyers’ guide published 
by Parents’ Magazine. 


introducedin chil- 
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S is the season when hundreds 

of buyers and merchandisers from 
the great and small stores all over the 
country throng to New York City to 
preview the newest styles and fabrics. 
Fashion trends for fall and winter 
will be set as a result of their orders 
—and the entire manufacturing indus- 
try outdoes itself to display its wares 
lavishly and elaborately. 

This is a year which offers manu- 
facturers of textiles incorporating 
rayon, reused and reprocessed wool 
and cotton fibers an unprecedented 
opportunity to develop and expand 
their consumer markets. For wool is 
no longer available to the public. An 
amount of wool equal to the entire 
clip of this country (approximately 
450 million pounds of raw wool) is 
needed for 1942 alone to uniform the 
warmest clad and best equipped army 
in the world — that of the United 
States. 


To clothe this huge body of men, 
which may reach an estimated total 
of eight million by 1944, will require 
not only the wool output of this coun- 
try but a large proportion of Southern 
Hemisphere and North American 
wools. 

Therefore our civilian population 
must forego its supply of wool. Its 
duty, therefore, is first to conserve 
what it has, second to put off as far 
as possible the day when it must ac- 
cept substitutes. 

Many and diverse agencies includ- 
ing our Own government, attempting 
to reassure the public of the avail- 
ability of fabrics for their consump- 
tion have sent out many releases ad- 
vocating the purchase of replacement 
fabrics—rayon and wool (containing 
a minimum of wool fiber) or all rayon 
materials which simulate woolens. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Comments on 
Substitutes 


Even Mrs. Roosevelt in her daily 
column a few days ago mentioned the 
fact that she had seen the new cotton 
quilted materials and cryptically added 
that this winter would tell whether 
they'd be warm or not. She noted 
the fact that the Chinese wear quilted 
cottons in their cold winters. Intend- 
ing no disrespect to Mrs. Roosevelt, it 
must be observed that her optimistic 
outlook as to the warmth of cotton 
fabrics compared to that of woolens 
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Photos taken at the 
United States Test- 
ing Co. 





> CAN YOU TELL THE = 
@ ~opirrerence? 


THEY Frege, 


ACTUAL TESTS MADE BY THE UNITED STATES TESTING CO. 
ON THESE TWO FABRICS - PROVE THAT -- 


ALIKE IN; - 


DON’T SELL FIBRE CONTENT LABELS@SELL CLOTHES! 


pon’ T 
REPROCESSED WOOLS! 
PRIDE AND YOUR CUSTOMERS. WILL 
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@” Tensile Strength nae 
Resistance to Abrasion — : 

Reaction to Dry Cleaning 

Oo Warmth 

W Color Fastness 


“100% VIRGIN’ does not indicate a etand- 
ard of quality ormerit ina wool fabric. 
It ia just a statement of fibre content. 
Before the wool labelling act came into 
effect your customers were buying plenty 
ofchildren’s wear madeof reused and re- 
processed woolts, without knowing about 
it. Did you have complaints about them? 


You BE SNEEPISH ABOUT REUSED AND 
SELL THEM WITH 


BUY THEM WITH CONFIDENCE 
AND WEAR THES WITH 
SATISFACTION. 


This suggestion to “sell clothes, not fibre content labels” indicates a limited appre- 
ciation of the value to consumers of the Wool Products Labeling Act. Reproduced 
from the buyers’ guide published by Parents’ Magazine. 


runs directly counter to all scientific 
findings and some thousand years of 
experience. The Chinese resistance to 
cold and hunger has been built up 
over centuries of want and deprivation. 
During their cold, comfortless winters 
they huddle together to keep warm 
over tiny charcoal burners which pos- 
sess approximately one half of the or- 
dinary warmth possessed by the hot 
brick inserted in cold bedclothes night- 
ly by our pioneer ancestors. They wear 
cotton quilted garments because wool 


is absolutely unobtainable for most of 
them. On the same basis they live on 
a diet of rice and vegetables with occa- 
sional meat on which the average Am- 
crican would starve to death. 

Wool growers and textile manufac- 
turers face one of the hardest and 
most critical tasks in the history of 
the wool industry in making this war- 
time replacement of mixed fiber ma- 
terials a temporary condition and not 
one which will remain after the pres- 
ent crisis. 
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Advertising and Promoting Wool 
Replacements 


The tide of promotional and adver- 
tising activity advocating replace- 
ments for woolens is rising at flow- 
flood rate. An avalanche of suggested 
alternatives has descended upon a con- 
fused public urged to accept claims 
and promises of fabric performance as 
its patriotic duty. The constant com- 
parison of wool and of mixed fiber fab- 
rics sold on their wool-like appearance 
threatens to result in completely per- 
plexed purchasers who will have diffi- 
culty in establishing the difference be- 
tween the two in their own minds. 
The remedy is to keep before them the 
exclusive values of wool and its neces- 
sity for their health and comfort. 


Newest of wool replacement fibers 
—Aralac, the casein fiber produced by 
the National Dairy Company, is being 
promoted for the first season. Aralac 
a year ago was a name known mainly 
to laboratory experts interested in 
synthetic fiber development. Today it 
is the name of a fiber in ever increas- 
ing commercial use, being promoted 
and advertised with that energy, in- 
genuity, and lavish expenditure of 
funds introduced into the textile in- 
dustry by the promoters of rayon. 

Fashion shows to introduce Aralac 
in textiles are constantly being given 
for merchandise managers, manufac- 
turers, and the fashion press. An ex- 
tremely thorough job of expert pro- 
motion is under way to bring into 
prominence this fiber, produced from 
a commodity which in normal times 
forms an important agricultural sur- 
plus—casein. 


Promotion of rayon staple as a fiber 
to be used alone or with wool is taking 
on a new intensity. It is being exploit- 
ed as being equal in all respects to 
wool fabrics. Results of testing labora- 
tories are being quoted generously, 
but naturally no details of the “tests” 
are given. This promotion of merchan- 
dise by quoting results of unspecified 
tests is rapidly becoming a racket 
which must be stopped. 


Parents’ Magazine Instructs on 
Substitutes 


One of the fashion previews which 
exploited wartime substitutes for 
woolen textiles was recently presented 
by The Parents’ Magazine to a group 
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of more than 600 of the leading mer- 
chandisers of the country. An elabor- 
ate bulletin was distributed, made up 
as a buyers’ guide, suggesting the types 
of merchandise to be bought and 
recommending specific fabrics. 

The profusely illustrated and swat- 
ched pages are important as illuminat- 
ing examples of the type of promotion 
which stimulates the sale of fabrics 
to replace wool as “a patriotic duty.” 

That “100 per cent virgin wool does 
not indicate a standard of quality or 
merit in a wool fabric” is one unquali- 
fied statement. Merchants are instruct- 
ed to “sell clothes, not fiber content 
labels.”” They are told that reused and 
reprocessed wools “look, feel and wear 
like wool,” and once more the results 
of the so-called “‘test’’ are called upon 
to prove that they have similar re- 
sistance to abrasion, color fastness, 
reaction to dry cleaning. 

Marked attention is given to Aralac. 
Manufacturers are advised that it has 


warmth and wearing qualities com. 


parable to wool, that it may eventu. 
ally replace wool. 

The only way to combat this type 
of promotion is to continue an active 
and militant campaign to keep the 
public informed about the qualities of 
wool which are exclusive and unre- 
producible. The fact that there is 
constant demand for all wool fabrics, 
despite their higher prices, proves that 
the consumer has always recognized 
the healthful, beneficial results obtain- 
able only from wool fibers. The pur- 
chasing public must not be allowed to 
forget the many advantages offered 
solely by wool fibers. If they must ac- 
cept substitute fabrics which reproduce 
the outward appearance of wool, they 
should be protected from false claims, 
That is clearly the duty of the Con- 
sumers Division of the Office of Price 
Administration. Its purpose is to pro- 
tect the public, not to improve its 
morale by bedtime stories. 





Wool Fund Contributors in May 


CALIFORNIA 
J. F. Delsol Geo. H. Hanson 
L. P. & B. E. Elliot Volf Bros. 
COLORADO 


Alex Anadiotes Edward Kellar, Jr. 


Geo. C. Annis Louis Lepinotes 
John B. Allies Chas. Marshall 
Wm. E. Bray Montrose Wool Pool 
E. W. Bray Dale Mitchell 

John V. Cuddy H. A. Nottingham 
Geo. Dunsdon W. E. Nottingham 
Elwyn G. Frasier C. L. Pellican 

Burr S. Fuller Ward Skiff 
Richard B. Follman M. S. H. Fred Sorenson 
L. Elton Gent H. Bruce Turner 
C. A. Hitchborn G. A. Tabor 

Al & Steve Herndon Carl Wood 


Holman Bros. 
John —— Agent 
Loren Karre 


L. F. Young & Son 
4g & Ival Young 
W. W. Zahniser 


IDAHO 


Bruneau Sheep Co. 

Bennett Bros. 

Big Springs Land & 
Livestock Co. 

Baldwin F. Brown 

Jas. Farmer Sheep Co. 

Highland Livestock & 
Land Co. 


McMurray L. & L. S. Co. 
Angus Maclver 
Chauncy Payne 
Jas. D. Pence 
Rankin Rutherford 
M. J. Stanton & 
Wallace M. Ward 
Wesley B. Ward 


Son 


M. M. Joyce John Ward 
Moore & Harden 

NEVADA 
Chas. Adalbe Alex Heguy 
Frank Aristegui Martin Hachquet 
Cadet Anxo Pete Iratcabal 
Ardans & Esain John Irateabal 
Joe Alzagary A. Landa & Sons 
John Ausquy John Magnuson & Sons 
—, Balaustegui Jeanne Meizel 
Joe Bell Arnaud Qilloiburu 
Joe a Pete Ordoqui 
J. P. Ellison Bertrand Paris 
ueeararey & Sons C. Parry 


Pete E 
— Tana & Livestock 


ion” Echegaray 
Fermin Espinole 
Fernando Goecoichea 
Javier Goyenetche 
Tony Herrera 


Wm. M. Ramelli 

Pete Sansinena 

John Uhalde 

Salvador Urrutia 
Utah Construction Co. 
John Urruzaga 

W. W. Whitaker 
Bernard Yribarne 


OREGON 
D. E. Fraser J. C. Medlin 
John Liddle Wm. Penzari 
TEXAS 
Blanche Altizer O. Pitt Baker 
Vv. Askew Mrs. a Baker 
C. J. Alexander D. E. 
Gilbert Anderegg Vol oe 
Wm. Auld J. F. Colwell 
A. D. Auld W. H. Crider 
H. E. Arledge Myrtle Cash 
A. A. Baker F. Cantie 
Louie Babb Herman Chandler 
a". Barksdale J. W. Cas 
2 . Bayers Bustin Canon 
i “Bader Virgil Cauthorn 
Sania N. Babb Cupples & McBee 
B. F. a E. A. Cain 
W. H. & J. S. Baker Carpenter & Hardy 
Jess Baker Robt. Cauthorn, Jr. 


Mrs. Cora B. Bassett 
A. A. & A. O, Baker 


Courtney & Furr 
Roy Cash 


Geo. R. Baker A. R. Cauthorn 
F. J. Barrett E. L. Chapman 
E. P. Bradford M. M. Casey 

Jack Brown E. H. Cofield 
Buck Bishop Solon Crider 

B. F. Briggs Jack Canning 

J. G. Brite Hazel W. Coe 

P. M. Brotherton Mrs. M. M. Crider 
A. L. Brown Cc. F. Chenault 
Ike Billings C. F. Cox, Jr. 
Bluff Creek Ranch Co. R. M. Dingler 

B. M. & J. E. Brite . L. & J. V. Drisdale 
C. A. Brotherton Dixie S. Dunn 
Herbert Brown D. L. Duncan 
Mrs. Willie C. Belcher Ned Dunbar 


Frank Downs 
Earl Davenport 
Mrs. C. O. Deaton 


A. 

A. D. Brown B. H. Dissler 

J. F. Beidler Davis & Easton 

J. C. Bishop J. H. Dismukes 

Cc. F. Briggs O. R. Davis 

T. R. Bri F. M. Deaton 

R. R. Brotherton Emery L. Davis 

Cc. B. Bushager Mabel Deaton 
Cc. F. Bode H. Davis 

J. T. Brown r L. Drisdale 

J. G. Blackman J. R. Davis 

J. H. Brown W. B. Dixon 

Mrs. C. A. Bricker J. E. Davis 

Floyd Byrd S. W. Dismukes & Son 
Boye Babb J. F. Dederstadt 
Bartley & Moore Gus Engelke 
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H. Eastman James Gobble W. T. O. Holman Est. Prosser & Walker WASHINGTON 
W. F. Esterling H. E. Guinn W. R. Heglar Raymond E. Quigg bod 
Tom — Sr. Gillis & Schiller Eugene Hicks W. Payne Rudasill Billington & Stout Jaussand L. .S & L. Co. 
Elwin BE M. H. , Jr. Lucious Hinds Ame W. Real os. J. Drumheller Floyd Lyle 
Mrs. Fannie Everett Mrs. S. E. Gurley R. W. & Anale Hodge Geo. Rose Felix De Ruwe Pete Reynaud 
Ned B._ Estes S. S. Henry Marion Honeycutt T. A. Rolston Remie De Ruwe Roberts Bros. 
j, L. Epperson D. H. Hughes Joe Hutto Ross & Sanders Jules De Ruwe H. A. White & Son 
Fitzsimmons Land & H. E. Hatch T. C. Hampton Dave Rose Est. George Harder White Sheep Cattle Co. 
attle Co. Mrs. John Honeycutt J. W. Ingram Paul Rosenow T. L. Henderson 
rs, Ebo Fokes Felix Harrison L. E. Jacobs Therrill Rose 
SRS > — RS ee - 
mnard Frer ie Hutcherson . D. Jones ohn Rosenhow 
lor Fawcett Dee Harrison J. L. Johnson N. O. Ratliff WYOMING 
H. Fisher O. F. Holderman Mrs. Harold Johnson Cc. G. & R. C. Robson : 
Leo Frerich W. A. Humphreys J. H. Jessup Marvin Ratliff Emile Faure Newt Simms 
Lott Felts W. L. Hannold Bryan Kelly R. C. Robertson Gordon & Frison Schneider Bros. 
. Frerich F. W. Herbst Fred & Walter King R. L. Roberts Harry Julian Myron E. Tolman 
Dix Fitzpatrick Levi Hinds James Kinney Rogers & Schunke John E. Julian Elmer F. Teich 
Joe D. Forester Hinson & Stumberg Martin King Pat Rose & Son A. W. Lonabaugh Coyne C. Tibbetts 
~ Frerich Carl Hutto E. B. Love nz; Marie J. Lonabaugh Whelan Livestock Co, 
J. Fryar J. R. Hankinson Jesse Lockhart Scott & Jr. Schreiner J. H. Roush M. F. Whelan Livestock 
BoA a Farm Fred Herbst Rankin Linn Stowers Ranch Richard Redland Co. 
C. G. Franks Lindsey Hicks Elmo Lumpkins G. F. Schreiner Keith Smith 
D. Glasscock Cornell Hill Leinweber Bros. R. C. Stone 
John R. Gardner Wiley Holland oO. L. Love L. Stapp 
Edna Girard Mrs. H. M. Hutchison Roy Lackey Carl Secrest 


C. H. & Mildred Gregory 
John Galloway, Jr. 


John H. Harding 
Lillian Henderson 


Leona Ranch Inc. 
Robt. W. Love 


Oscar Strohacker 
T. M. Shely & Son 


M. H. Goode W. E. Hicks W. B. & John Lathem Bryce Snodgrass 
Joe Gurley Frank Hinde . Mrs. J. B. Leonard Stadler & Frerich 
John Galloway & Son Billy Holland Alonzo Love S. L. Stumberg 





BY DEALERS: 


Adams & Leland, Inc......... $ 123.60 
Colonial Wool Company.... 
Dewey Gould and Co. ........ 1,026.34 


828.10 


J. T. Laughton 
Cam Longley 


Elbert Nation 
Totsy Newman 

S. C. Owens 

Oo. O. O’Bryant 
John W. Pepper 
Dick Prassel Ranch 


Grover C, Slator 
Marshall Smith 


John Wood 


Nonuse Grazing 
Privileges 


their feeling the need for such pro- 
tection, and I certainly wish to follow 
a course that will not result in any 
penalty to stockmen because of their 


BY STATES: ¥. es, + gy A aa culling their herds to sell the maxi- 
IN, aco scence concevninosnapvacwanece $ 41.90 A. F. Mills H. Stapp um bee “| 
AR: AE 24.25 Lloyd Mitchell Clyde Sellers = numbers of stock have - a 
as: 916.10 J. C. Mayfield, Se., Kut. = % given assurance by the Secretary of 4 
| RARE ei aes 865.85 James E. Mills RL. Tent the Interior that this voluntary de- 
rs. 2. ur . . 
eet LEON Tt WE 62.89 Fred Mason Geo. D. Tomlinson crease in use of the range because of 
STE -sthheswabentnuvelekaaiskesneiics ‘ we c . : a ) 
ssou 20 iter mca 7. 6. Sst, oe the war will not jeopardize established 
i OLE Re 1,523.04 Ww. O. Mills Paul Turney 
iow. 39.90 Den asad F. R. Vanhoozer use of the federal range. A release to 
eae 408.20 ear N.S inher this effect was issued by the Office of 
TW  PMOMIOCO  oonnnsecceccgeceens 132.05 H. J. Y¥. Mills, Jr. J. N. Whitworth . * 
i calico t 27 55 3. © leak . ; A. B. Whitehead the Director of Grazing on June 4. 
ES QE eh eee 12.30 ag ag <-  e N. “Whitworth It followed a statement along the 
RRR ES: 23.30 Natt Martin .. a. same line by the Forest Service earlier 
South Dakota ...................... 905.91 Gilbert Marshall C. 0. & N. H. Whitworth this spring. 
Ete eee 656.05 . ? oe SF ate Water 
2 owe’ " ardla ss 
gg TET Te 518.90 Joe Nunnelle Guy ‘W. Webb In a letter to Director Rutledge, 
oa. sovovnsvssssenennnncenne : a B.A. ‘Nance Mrs. Ly B. Wardlaw Secretary Ickes said: “Western live- 
weecenceccencecenececeweceeces ’ . Ss. R. i > alker 0 * 
Pacific Wool Growers (Not Coan Newman John R. Watts stock growers are being called upon 
ee se 367.75 2 ‘Newman r. é "Wailtchead more and more to aid in the all-out 
er Dee & Geo. wto son : . 
gg ig as a Sa ten & Co prosecution of the war. I appreciate 
$8,229.87 York Newman F. H. Whitehead 





Lg Cockhart Wes. Ste a 
° ° ° rt - > venson A; Be 
1942 Wool Fund Receipts F. 7. Mayfield S. Stapp Western livestock operators coop- : 
R. L. Miers & Co H. W. Sparks ° n 5 

From Wool Growers to Sallie McBee Taylor Smith | bs erating with the government to meet a 
R. L. Mi s. R. W. Sellers . y : y 

June 1, 1942 Merstt Bas mW sales increased wartime marketing goals by = / 

d 





M. E. Hafner Wool Co....... 715.70 Geo. R. Pepper Whitehead & Wardlaw a" % ‘ 99 
F. w. P Geo. R. Whitehead participation in the war program. 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald 447.30 WwW. RB Peril B. E. Wilson & Co. 

Merrion and Wilkins .......... 1,992.43 D. W. Pope Luther Wipff ‘ ° ° ° 

Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill V. P. Parker ¥. . Ranch Field officers of the Grazing Service 
. 4 : ae i . Yo ° ° 
REE TP eae 978.95 SE aa ricer We © ew One are being instructed to grant nonuse 
pg le gy Pro- ile S x. 'B. Yous Est. privileges for indefinite periods to 
es 5 W. E. P Ernest Yoas 

ine Cael Gas 387.75 Sele, Pubes Joe York those operators who are unable to 
S. Silberman and Sons...... 209.30 Gr a MH Parker a liad obtain replacement numbers after 
Western Wool Storage Co. 7.50 selling or culling for the purpose of 
BY STATE ASSOCIATIONS: adit meeting the increased marketing goals 
California Wool Growers of the Food-for-Victory program and 
- a achesseseteece=e 24.25 Rudgar C. Atkin E. A. Fowles also to those operators who volun- 
a pinion Growers Asso- =~“ eames ota oe E. Heaton & tarily reduce numbers of livestock on 
Texas Sheep and Goat Mike Bogolakis Grant Hunter grazing districts to speed the recovery 
Raisers’ Association... 653.95 poet cig A pe = Sheep Co. of ranges until such time as these 

W: $ aniey aasnaw e . . 
a rota Growers eae Merlin Brinkerhoff Thee, Lapiestes lands show improvement. Similar 
Wyoming Wool ” Gxewers m John A. Butterfield C. D. Michaelsen nonuse privileges may be extended 
Tate Thomas S. Butterfield John McKeachnie A h diti hich ma 
Association .................. 652.10 Nick Chournos James L. Maxwell under other conditions whic y 
Sar ipa Gus Diamanti Reader Livestock Co. arise that are beyond the control of 

$8,229.87 Fairview Co-op Sheep Sam Seampinos 








Co. Dewey Sanford the individual operator. 
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F ieeee situation, so far as the wool 
market is concerned, is confusing. 
Rulings and regulations vitally affect- 
ing the wool market have been forth- 
coming from Washington so rapidly 
that it is difficult to keep abreast of 
the times and to appraise the effect 
properly. 

The over-all ceiling price recently 
established by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration originally included cloth 
covered by government contracts. Lit- 
erally interpreted, this ceiling order 
would prevent the delivery of govern- 
me: t material subsequent to July 1 at 
prices higher than were secured for 
the same material in March, notwith- 
standing valid contracts covering about 
74 million yards of cloth were in the 
hands of manufacturers providing for 
prices considerably higher than those 
prevailing in March. This price ceiling, 
if carried out, would abrogate all out- 
standing contracts and would make a 
difference of about 30 cents per yard 
on the serge and about the same 
amount per blanket. To think that 
abrogation of contracts would be con- 
templated is serious indeed. The tex- 
tile manufacturing industry has play- 
ed a wonderful part in supplying need- 
ed material and we are thankful to 
report that special rulings are forth- 
coming that will permit, in most in- 
stances, the fulfillment of contracts 
negotiated between the manufacturers 
and the Quartermaster General’s of- 
fice the fore part of April. It is no 
wonder that manufacturers promptly 
withdrew from the market pending ad- 
justment of their status. 

No sooner had we recovered from 
this shock when the announcement 
came that cabinet members and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation will 
be allowed to import war materials 
free of duty. Unfortunately, the needed 
explanation did not accompany this 
release. There is nothing in this ruling 
that will affect the value of wool. It 
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By C. J. Fawcett, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


was instigated to facilitate the storage 
of large quantities of Australian wool 
now coming by the way of convoys to 
the Pacific Coast enroute to England 
when shipping facilities will permit. 
The storage of this wool has become 
a real problem. Warehouses in the 
West are unwilling to go under the 
Treasury bond because of the addition- 
al expense incurred. On the other 
hand, the Defense Supplies Corporation 
could not pay the duty, for under the 
existing laws the duty once paid would 
not be collectible upon exportation to 
England. Therefore, the logical way 
out would be to eliminate the duty 
with the understanding that if and 
when any of this wool is sold in the 
United States it will be sold at a price 
giving full effect to the 34 cents-per- 
clean-pound duty. In fact, there is a 
provision, we understand, in the agree- 
ment between the United States Gov- 
ernment and the British Government 
requiring that the sales price of any 
wool sold in the United States will be 
equal to full market value, plus the 
duty. 

At the request of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, a statement to 
this effect is now released. This has 
clarified the announcement once again. 

Upon June 3 the government an- 
nounced that all shipping would be 
taken over and that, first, purchases 
abroad of commodities in Group No. 1, 
in which wool is included, would re- 
quire a permit or a license from the 
proper branch of the United States 
Government. Second, the prospective 
purchaser will be required to se- 
cure a shipping permit at the point 
of origin. This shipping permit will 
also be under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Government. Third, the 
buying permit will include a provision 
enabling the United States Govern- 
ment to take over the commodity*upon 
receipt in the United States, or direct 
its disposition. The effects of this last 


ruling have not yet been discounted, 
It is quite certain that this ruling wil] 
greatly interfere with importations, 

It appears to me that shipping will 
be directed to countries eligible to re- 
ceive lease-lend material and that ship- 
ments from South America will be re- 
duced. We view this as a bullish fac- 
tor for the values of medium wools 
such as are usually imported from 
South America, and certainly the me- 
dium wool market needs a lift, for the 
fleece or farm states’ medium wools 
have sagged in the last ten days three 
to four cents per grease pound. 

The British Government has agreed 
to lift the price of the coming clip to 
the Australian, New Zealand, and 
South African growers 15 per cent. 
They have not increased the commis- 
sion and other charges proportionate- 
ly, so this will reflect an increase in 
the landed cost of foreign wools by 
about 13144 per cent. 

The war risk insurance is becoming 
a high-priced commodity, recently 
pitched at 10 to 12 per cent. The gov- 
ernment has taken over the insurance 
of all cargoes and has reduced the 
premium to 6 per cent. 

All of these factors point to higher- 
priced foreign wool. Yet, because of 
uncertainties and lack of confidence, 
the value of some grades of wool have 
been allowed to slip, notwithstanding 
the prediction that one and a half bil- 
lion pounds of wool will be used in 
the current calendar year as compared 
with one billion one hundred million 
pounds last year. The amount of wool 
that will be required in the lease-lend 
program, we believe, will be measured 
by the ability of the mills to manu- 
facture the wool. The stock of foreign 
wool owned by the two governments 
landed in the United States is placed 
at approximately 450 million pounds 
as of May 15. Much of this wool, we 
understand, will go right on to England 
when shipping facilities are available. 
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The trade is anxiously awaiting the 
curtailment orders for the third and 
fourth quarter that will soon be issued 
by the Textile Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. We have no objections 
to any regulatory measures necessary 
to facilitate the defense program. The 
necessity for prohibiting the use of mo- 
hair, short fine wool, and certain other 
grades of domestic wool in the manu- 
facture of civilian goods is not appar- 
ent. In the case of mohair, there is no 
Army specification permitting its use 
and the Navy has no use for it; there- 
fore, we see no reason why its use 
should be limited in the manufacture 
of civilian material. The same will 
apply to short fine wools. We cannot 
all grow fine staple wool, such as is 
desired for the manufacture of serge. 
There is only one specification, and 
that is a limited one, that will permit 
the use of short fine wool. Then why 
is its use prohibited in the manufacture 
of material for civilian consumption? 
Forceful objections are being register- 
ed by manufacturers because of regu- 
lations requiring them to use a certain 
percentage of wool substitutes, such 
as rayon and other staple fibers, in the 
manufacture of all cloth for civilian 
purposes. 

The whole program is becoming so 
confused that more and more factors 
are becoming convinced that it would 
be far simpler to take over the re- 
maining portion of the 1942 domestic 
clip. It would seem that a long step 
in this direction has now been taken 
in the last two days when the Board 
of Economic Warfare reserved the 
right to take over or direct the dispo- 
sition of importations of foreign wool 
after July 1. If they are going to do 
this on foreign wool, it would be logi- 
cal to expect them to do so in the case 
of the domestic clip. 


About two weeks ago a letter was 
written by the Department of Agri- 
culture, now acting for the Board of 
Economic Warfare, to Donald Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production 
Board, suggesting that they were ready 
to function in taking over the domestic 
clip. This letter was evidently referred 
to the Textile Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, and remained un- 
answered until a meeting was called 
by Frank Walton of the Fiber Division 
of the War Production Board, of rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Defense Supplies Cor- 
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poration. A reliable report from this 
conference reveals that the War Pro- 
duction Board is still opposing the tak- 
ing over of the domestic clip. 

The Department of Agriculture. is 
assuming a very fair attitude. They 
are willing to serve the industry, we 
believe, just as quickly as the decks 
are cleared for them to do so. 

We are unable to explain why the 
War Production Board would oppose 
taking over the domestic clip and at 
the same time reserve the right to 
take over importations of foreign wool. 
They are now in a position that will 
be difficult to maintain. 

In the meantime, the value of terri- 
tory wool of all grades is being main- 
tained. The mills are adequately sup- 
plied with wool for the time being and 
are unwilling to add to their inventory 
until the atmosphere is cleared. There 
are few who do not believe that there 
is insuffcient staple fine wool to fill 
the present requirements. It is de- 
plorable to think that a few small 
dealers in the Midwest have become 


panicky and caused the market on 
fleece wool of the medium grades to 
lose so much ground. 

An order of ten million Army blan- 
kets would require, on a basis of 50 
per cent domestic wool, approximately 
50 million pounds of domestic medium 
wool. To this must be added a heavy 
volume of domestic wool that will go 
into the manufacture of Navy blankets, 
although the Navy in many cases has 
permitted the use of 100 per cent for- 
eign wool in their blankets because of 
the difficulty in securing domestic wool 
of medium grades without black fiber. 
The most recent order now being 
placed is for 10 million yards of 101% 
ounce shirting. This will permit the 
use of halfblood. 

In view of all of the orders on the 
books of the manufacturers and more 
to come, it is difficult to see why wool 
values should lag, and it is our belief 
that once a thorough understanding is 
reached values of all grades will be 
maintained at full ceiling levels. 








Wool Sales in West 


S a result of the confusion and un- 

certainty in the eastern wool mar- 
ket, fully discussed on the editorial 
page and in the wool market report, 
transactions in the West during May 
have been slight and largely confined 
to Texas, where Corriedale-Rambouil- 
let crossbred clips have been selling at 
4714 to 52 cents recently and 12- 
months’ fine wool in about the same 
range. As much as 4414 cents has 
been paid for 8-months’ wool. 


According to the Commercial Bulle- 
tin of June 6, activity in Texas has 
not been large, but “by virtue of the 
fact that the really good wools there 
fit into the manufacturing picture at 
the moment and that there are com- 
paratively few of the choicer wools 
grown in Texas this year, there has 
been more or less steady buying of 
12-months’ wools in a modest way at 
48 to 50 cents for wools which prob- 
ably are costing the equivalent of 
$1.18, clean basis, Boston.” 


At this time it is estimated that 30 
million pounds or half of the spring 
clip in Texas has been sold. 


A few sales have also been reported 


in Wyoming in a price range of 364 
to 40% cents. 

Montana reports a sale of 800 fleeces 
recently at 44 cents and a carload of 
buck lamb wool at 50 cents in the 
grease, Boston. 

The highest price paid this year in 
the West, it is claimed, is 53 cents, 
the figure at which the Romeldale clip 
of A. T. Spencer & Son, Gerber, Cali- 
fornia, was sold to Draper and Com- 
pany late in April. Another Romeldale 
clip, that of Mrs. W. C. Van Antwerp 
of San Mateo County, California, re- 
cently sold at 52 cents a pound. The 
Romeldale breed of sheep was founded 
by Mr. Spencer by crossing Romney 
rams with Rambouillet ewes. The wool 
is light-shrinking and of half-blood 
grade. 


The auctions announced by Merrion 
and Wilkins for June 19 and 20 have 
been postponed on account of the re- 
cent uncertainty in wool market af- 
fairs, but will be held earlier this year 
than has been customary. 
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Scrap Book Contest 


RS. Ralph I. Thompson, National 
Auxiliary president, has an- 
nounced there will be a contest this 
year to determine which chapter in the 
National Auxiliary prepares the best 
scrap book on lamb and wool and mo- 
hair advertisements and publicity 
clipped from magazines, newspapers, 
and other sources. To encourage every 
chapter to participate in this contest, 
War Savings Stamps or a small bond 
will be given as a prize. It is felt, how- 
ever, the value from such a contest lies 
in educating ourselves as to what vari- 
ous manufacturers and others are do- 
ing to keep the public wool, mohair, 
and lamb conscious. 

Rules of the contest are as follows: 

1. Advertising or other publicity 
material from any 1942 magazine, 
newspaper or other media may be 
used. State name of magazine, etc. 
and date, i.e. Good Housekeeping, 
October, 1942. 

2. Due to the war, advertisements 
of mixtures using wool and mohair 
will be permitted as long as the wool 
and mohair mentioned are not of for- 
eign origin. 

3. Lamb and wool publicity lay-outs 
may be used if it is clearly shown not 
to be paid advertising. 

4. To encourage us to encourage 
others to advertise lamb, wool and mo- 
hair, copies of letters written thank- 
ing them for their work along this line 
should be included in your scrap book. 

5. Suggestions for uses for wool and 
mohair or conservation of both. 

6. Suggestions for ways to prepare 
and serve lamb. 

7. Originality, completeness, 
neatness will be judged. 

8. Judges will be members of Na- 
tional Promotion Committee. 

9. Entries should be mailed to reach 
Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Chairman, Na- 
tional Promotion Committee, 1835 
Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, not later than December 15, 
1942. 


and 
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Material for this Department should 
be sent to Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1835 
Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 











‘Make Ours L£ amburger” 


. EN the dream of the Women’s 

Auxiliary of the Washington 
Wool Growers Association comes true, 
the expression ‘Give me a lamburger’ 
will become common around lunch 
counters and refreshment stands from 
coast to coast, and ground lamb patties 
will be a frequent home dish. Mem- 
bers of the auxiliary haven’t a million 
dollars to spend in promotion—which 
would be a big help in this competitive 
advertising age—but their energy and 
persistent zeal steadily are accomplish- 
ing results,” writes Mr. O. A. Fitz- 
gerald, head of the publicity depart- 
ment of the University of Idaho, in an 
article that appeared in the March 1 
edition of Western Farm Life, pub- 
lished at Denver, Colorado. 


Out of the sincere desire of the 
wives of Washington sheepmen to 
help promote the use of lamb by find- 
ing an outlet for some of the less de- 
manded cuts, the idea of the lamburger 
was born. It made its first appearance 
at the Yakima fall fair about fifteen 
years ago and has been giving repeat 
performances there annually. Last year 
the auxiliary booth sold 700 pounds of 
lamburger in bun sandwiches in four 
days and at the fair in Goldendale, 
Washington, the auxiliary booth mar- 
keted 300 pounds of lamb by the lam- 
burger route. 


Auxiliaries in other states, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s article recites, are also finding 
the lamburger project an effective one. 
At Heppner, Oregon, the women donate 
the ground lamb to 4H Club girls and 
boys to sell as lamburger in their 
booth at the county fair, the proceeds 
financing the showing of their stock 
at the Pacific International. Lambur- 
ger has also been sold the past two 
years at the Western Idaho State Fair 


by the Idaho Auxiliary, sales in 194} 
mounting to 600 for which a hundred 
pounds of ground lamb was required, 


With Mr. Fitzgerald’s interesting 
story of the rise of the lamburger, are 
shown tempting platters of lamburgers 
and lamb patties, also made of the less 
expensive cuts which the legend for the 
display points out are “highly nutri- 
tious and of good flavor.” 


It’s a nice piece of publicity that Mr. 
Fitzgerald and the Western Farm Life 
have given to lamburger; a wider and 
larger amount of it would probably 
solve the problem that Mrs. R. I, 
Thompson, president of the National 
Auxiliary, considers the biggest one 
confronting the advance of lamburger: 
to get butcher shops to stock ground 
lamb the year around instead of just 
considering it a fair-time novelty as is 
the present situation in many com- 
munities. 





Utah 
Salt Lake City Chapter 


E closing meeting of the current 

season for the Salt Lake Chapter 
to the Utah Wool Growers was held 
at the Lion House Social Center. 


Following luncheon, brief reports 
were read by officers. Mrs. J. R. Elia- 
son, historian, passed around the scrap 
book she is compiling for the chapter. 
The new officers were then installed, 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason acting as installation 
officer. Mrs. Royal Smith, outgoing 
president, was presented with a lovely 
Lenox china bowl as a token of our 
appreciation. A very interesting and 
informative book review of Joseph 
Davies’ book ‘Mission to Moscow” was 
given by Mrs. Anderson. Mrs. Ander- 
son had many pictures with which to 
illustrate her talk, and we were all 
able to get a much better outlook on 
Russia and her leaders after hearing 
the review of this book. 


Mrs. Emory C. Smith 
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Chicago 


AY is usually a very erratic month 

in lamb prices, for it is the 

season when the old crop changes to 

the new and there are not enough of 
either kind to make a large showing. 

The big Colorado supply was fully 
liquidated before the month was up 
and the only spring lambs to take their 
place were largely direct shipments to 
packers from California. The total 
supply for the month was 166,493 
compared with 176,706 last year in 
May and 175,591 in May, 1940. It was 
the smallest May supply since 1936 
and, barring that year, the smallest in 
over 50 years. During this period of 
change-over, receipts usually drop low 
and improve as the new crop moves 
more freely in June. 

Early in the month most of the 
lambs were from the Rocky Mountain 
area and showed more weight than 
packers like, but this is the usual 
thing for the late shipments. Later on 
farm-fed lambs made up a fair per- 
centage of the run although the total 
was not large enough to fit the urgent 
demand, and prices soared to the high- 
est level in 13 years. Late in the month 
choice dressed lamb sold at Chicago 
and New York at $25 to $27 and up 
to $28 at Boston. This created a 
scramble for material and advanced 
the market over $2 per hundred from 
the first of the month. At the peak 
the best fed western lambs sold at 
$15.20, highest since July, 1929. There 
were good sales at $15 and over, but 
a large percentage of the overweights 
and less attractive kinds moved at 
$14.25 to $14.75. 

After the middle of the month many 
lambs showed up minus the wool, for 
the high price of this commodity was 
an incentive to clip. After the Colo- 
rado supply was exhausted not many 
wooled lambs of the old crop were 
available. On account of the warmer 
weather farmer feeders preferred to 
separate the wool from the sheep, so 
most of the lambs that arrived late 
in the month were shorn. Demand con- 
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tinued strong for the dressed product 
and prices rose till the best clipped 
lambs sold at $14.80, the highest price 
in a good many years. 

Near the close of the month prices 
for shorn lambs dropped back sharply, 
mainly on account of the big decline 
in the dressed market in the East, 
which practically shut off shipping 
competition from Chicago. The dull 
and lower markets reported from the 
Atlantic Coast were attributed to the 
heavy shipments of spring lambs from 
Tennessee and Virginia to eastern 
slaughtering points. These lambs are 
reported of good quality this year and 
came at a favorable time to fill the 
gap between the old and new crop in 
the West. 

Since the first of the month local 
packers have been getting a good many 
new-crop lambs from California which 
were reported fair to good in quality. 
Very few have been offered on the 
open market. A few lots sold at 
$15.50 to $15.60 late in the month 
with the wool on and some from Ari- 
zona that were shorn landed at $14.50. 
Some small lots of native springers 


bicitAy i 


The hog and cattle markets were 
badly upset during the month by the 
placing of a ceiling on pork and beef. 
The limit on pork based on the March 
level did not lower the market as ex- 
pected; on account of scarcity prices 
advanced substantially and scored a 
gain of 50 to 75 cents over the March 
average. This made the market too 
high for some of the small operators, 
who had to drop out of the retail trade. 

The most noise came from cattle 
feeders who found a much lower mar- 
ket for prime steers and decided to 
liquidate their cattle in an unfinished 
condition to meet the requirements of 
buyers who were forced to keep beef 
under the prescribed lid. 

Mutton products were exempt, so 
prices continued relatively high for 
lamb, which stands 35 to 40 per cent 
above the level of a year ago. 

Comparatively few ewes were re- 
ceived during May and prices moved 
along with lambs. Dressed mutton 
was quoted at $11 to $15, and buyers 
were eager to get fat ewes. At the 
peak one lot that averaged 150 pounds 
brought $8.75, said to be a record on 








trickled in at $15 to $16. the Chicago market. Late in the 
Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 
1942 1941 
Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter in First 4 Months.... 6,256,098 5,860,441 
Week Ended: May 29 May 30 
arene IE ET CI iiccecsicsiict sti tiecnenctiipenanntncieanes 299,050 214,396 
Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 
Good and Choice (Spring) .................-......----.----. $15.34 $11.06 
Din ee nett 14.05 10.16 
New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 
Spring Lamb (all weights) 
0 Be ET RANTS EN oe ee ae eS 28.60 20.25 
MINNIE, ciutestncancdhaectapiianntinaticded ied tauieneitieecie 27.60 18.50 
IEE in stickics sists ctlcncnltecetp cacaeaialiiaanciceds 25.70 17.00 
Lamb 
Chieton, SOG Se... een meee 
ee RE ee OREN Ee ieee 25.80 17.50 
Commercial, all weights.................................. 23.40 15.06 














SHEEP TIMING 


Proper timing is the main 


factor for the successful 


bombing and defeat of our 


enemies. 


Proper timing in the suc- 
cessful marketing of live- 


stock means: 


Qheres 


No Time Irke this 
to let 


LOWELL 
and MILLER 


Handle your 


Livestock Problems 





Offices at: 


OGDEN and DENVER 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 











Management $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture 4.5u 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........ 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 





Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 


Abroad 2.50° 





FOR SALE BY 


NationalWool GrowersAssn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 





month all the ewes received were 
shorn and sold at $5 to $7, depending 
on the growth of wool on the pelt. A 
few wethers were sold at $11 to $12.25 
and a small supply of yearlings were 
disposed of at $10.50 to $13.50. 

ni Frank E. Moore 





Denver 


Sheep receipts at Denver for May 
totaled 142,354 head compared to 
90,825 in May, 1941, an increase of 
51,529 head. 

During the first week of May the 
salable supply consisted largely of 
wooled slaughter lambs, with some 
shorn lambs and several strings of 
shearing lambs. There were only two 
cars of California spring lambs of- 
fered and a few native spring lambs. 
At the end of the first week prices on 
wooled lambs were 25 to 35 cents 
higher than April’s close, while shorn 
lambs were up 50 to 60 cents. Ewes 
were strong. Several loads of good 
and choice old-crop fat lambs brought 
$14.25 freight paid and a top of $14.35 
freight paid was reached on Friday, 
May 8. One choice load brought 
$14.15 flat, and other good and 
choice loads brought $14 to $14.15 
freight paid. An eight-car string of 
good and choice 94-pound shorn 
lambs with No. 2 pelts brought $12.60 
flat. Two loads of good 81 and 82- 
pound California spring lambs sold at 
$13.75 flat and choice native springers 
reached $14.10. One load of good 
shorn California ewes with No. 2 skins 


brought $5.90 flat. 

















“HOME 
ON THE 
RANGE” 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 


‘| 1942 MODEL 
BEST EVER 


Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling’ lambs, feed, etc. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Ful] 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, ete. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO, 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utch 











North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle,. hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 


Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


go 











BUT 


BILL ‘EM TO 


MIKE 











- UNION STOCKYARDS — 
Bonded Member Denver Livestock Exchange 


IF YOU ARE SICK SEE A DOCTOR 
IF YOUR HORSE NEEDS SHOES GO TO A BLACKSMITH 


IF YOU ARE SHIPPING SHEEP OR LAMBS 


AYE 
The Sheep Salesman 


DENVER, COLORADO 


$0) 
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During the second week of May the 
market took another jump with spring 
lambs 25 to 35 cents higher and fed 
lambs 35 to 50 cents higher. Ewes 
were strong to mostly 25 cents higher. 
The top for the week was reached on 
Thursday, May 14, when two loads of 
choice Colorado fed lambs brought 
$15 freight paid. The bulk cleared at 
$14.35 to $15 freight paid, with many 
loads selling at $14 to $14.50 flat. 
One load of strictly good and choice 
101-pound shorn lambs with No. 2 
pelts brought $13.35 freight paid. One 
load of good and choice California 
springers sold during the week at 
$14.75 flat, while four loads of good 
and choice Idaho and California 
springers went at $14.25 flat. Around 
eight loads of shorn California ewes 
with No. 2 skins sold during the 
week at $5.10 to $5.60 flat and some 
native ewes brought $6 to $6.50. 

During the third week of May 
spring lambs advanced about 50 cents, 
while wooled old-crop lambs were 15 
to 25 cents higher and shorn lambs 
fully 50 cents higher. Slaughter ewes 
showed a full 25-cent advance. Shorn 
lambs made up the bulk of the*week’s 
supply. Some good and choice Cali- 
fornia’ spring lambs brought $15.25 
flat, with the bulk at $14.85 to $15. 
Native springers brought $14 to $15, 
with carloads of wooled old-crop 
lambs at $14.75 flat. Shorn lambs 
reached $14 but the bulk sold at $13.50 
to $13.75 on a flat basis. Wooled 
ewes sold at $7.25. Three loads of 
good California shorn ewes brought 
$6. Old-crop wooled feeding lambs 
sold at $10.25 to $11. No new-crop 
feeders were offered. 

During the last week of May, after 
three weeks of active and climbing 
prices, the lamb market became some- 
what slow. Both fed lambs and new- 
crop offerings were 50 cents lower 
than the previous week. Ewes were 
steady to weak, in some instances 25 
cents off. 
spring lambs was $14.90 flat, paid for 
good Californias. The bulk of the 
Idaho and California spring lambs sold 
during the week at $14 to $14.60. 
Shorn old-crop lambs sold around 


$13.65. 


The practical top on range 


Ed Marsh. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 
Ample facilities for long or short feed. 


Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 


CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date | 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete informatiog. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 


Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Steck Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR OVER 55 YEARS 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Has served the PRODUCERS and FEEDERS of the WEST by 
providing UNEXCELLED SALES ORGANIZATIONS at the 
leading CENTRAL MARKETS. 


Houses at: Chicago, Illinois - Omaha, Nebraska - South St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa - South St. Paul, Minnesota - Kansas City, Missouri 
East St. Louis, Illinois - Fort Worth, Texas - San Antonio, Texas 
OGDEN, UTAH and DENVER, COLORADO 











FIGURES 


SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 
Sheep and Lamb Receipts at Ogden Last Year 
1,917,674 HEAD 
Sales 876,000 — Mostly Idahos 





If you are still putting off yesterday what you intend to do 
tomorrow, then start TODAY and 
Ship to 


The Ogden Market 
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In connection with the sale of livestock at market 
places there is a widespread assumption that “the 
more bidders, the higher the price.” That would 
probably be true if bidders had to guess at values— 
but they do not guess and in fact they have nothing 
to do with determining values. The housewives who 
buy meat and the manufacturers who buy the vari- 
ous by-products are the ones who determine values. 
There is a “ceiling” on a steer, or a hog, or a lamb, 
just as truly as if’one had been set by the United 
States Price Administrator. 


When a commission man and a packer buyer engage 
in a trading transaction they are really trying to 
reach an agreement on the grade of the animals 
under consideration. The value of each grade is 
automatically determined by the prices which the 
consumers have shown they will pay for products 
of that particular grade. 








brings better price. 








STEWART ONE-MAN 
FAMOUS AS THE WORLD'S BEST 
ALL-PURPOSE SHEARING GEAR 











Made and Guaranteed by 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: Dept 


Many of the country's portable plants are 
built with this simple, convenient STEWART 
shearing gear. For this purpose, or for 
single or multiple units permanently in- 
stalled, the STEWART One-Man Power of- 
fers you good, sturdy, easy-to-use equip- 
ment at a very low price. Patented fast and 
loose pulley arrangement starts and stops 
the One-Man by a pull or push on the 
jointed shaft. No complicated, expensive 
parts to replace. Belt a single unit of the 
STEWART One-Man Power to any farm 
engine of 34-H.P. or more. Bolts to any 
post or beam. As low as $37.45, complete 
with 66" jointed shaft, STEWART Hand- 
piece, 2 combs and 4 cutters, 


Write for new STEWART bulletin, "Harvesting the Farm 
Flock Wool Crop," and STEWART catalog of hand- 
power and other Clipping and Shearing Machines. 





How Many Bids? 


10% Extra Wool from SAME SHEEP with STEWART One-Man 
Power Shearing Machines. Machines get more wool than hand 
blades from same sheep. Easier to use. Wool grades better— 


63 5600 ROOSEVELT RD , CHICAGO ILL 


At most market places 
there are numerous 
bidders and the f 
competition for livestock is keen. 
But there is no special merit in mere 
numbers of bids. A bidder who does ] 
not come close to the “ceiling’”’ merely wastes his 
time, while on the other hand bids over the “ceiling” 
can be justified only where there is reason to believe 
that the loss thus involved would be less than 
the loss that would result from curtailment of 
operations. 

At any time, one bid at the “ceiling” is worth a 
dozen below the “ceiling.” 





President 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


TWO STEWART OUTFITS THAT CAN BE USED AS SINGLE UNITS 


OR BUILT INTO ANY SIZE MULTIPLE INSTALLATIONS YOU MAY DESIRE! 


STEWART NEW V-BELT 


















CLUTCH BRACKET FOR 
SINGLE UNIT INSTALLATIONS 
The new STEWART V-Belt Gear is adapt- 
able to all types of hookups, electric motor 
or gasoline engine drive. Simple in design, 
compact and sturdy in construction, the 











‘BEARINGS amt 
CORK-LINED CONE CLUTCH 





new V-Belt Gear is built for life-time ser- 
vice. The V-Belt provides greater "pull" 
with less belt-tension, thus giving longer life 
to bearings. The adjustable shifter cam is 
notched for eight different IN- and OUT- 
of-gear settings so you can have the lever 
ropes in the most convenient position. As 
low as $48.95, with 66" jointed shaft, V- 
Belt Clutch Bracket, famous STEWART E-B 
Handpiece, 2 combs and 4 cutters. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY e« 52 Years Making Quality Products 


@® WESTERN OFFICE: 224S. W. TEMPLE ST., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Ogden 


ECEIPTS totaled 150,000 in May 

this year compared to 237,000 
same month last year, or a decrease of 
87,000. This was due to some extent 
to the cutting off of receipts two days 
earlier at the end of May this year on 
account of holidays. 

California receipts of sheep and 
lambs in May totaled 126,000; last 
year 218,000. A large portion of the 
eastern movement of Californias was 
made in April this year instead of May, 
and California consumed a good many 
more than a year ago. 

Idaho lambs at Ogden totaled 7,600 
as compared to 12,300 in May last 
year. The lateness of the season in 
Idaho has shoved loadings back con- 
siderably so that June shipments 
should be much heavier. 

In the face of lighter receipts of 
sheep and lambs at Ogden in May this 
year compared to last, sales of offered 
lambs on the market showed a con- 
siderable increase. 


Early May prices skyrocketed from 
around $13 up to $14.50 by mid- 
month. Several cars of 82-87-pound 
Californias sold at $13.85@14.25 be- 
tween May 9 and 12, and several loads 
weighing 83 to 95 pounds brought 
$14.50 between the 15th and 17th. 


The first load of Idahos landed at 
Ogden from the Buhl shippers on May 
15 and sold at $14. They averaged 
77 pounds. The next car from the 
Burley pool, weighing 87 pounds, 
scored the month’s extreme top of 
$14.65. Between May 21 and 26 nu- 
merous cars of Idaho pooled lambs 
and California springers brought 
$14.40@14.65, including four loads of 
98-102-pound Californias on May 22. 


Some dropping of the market: oc- 
curred the last few days in May when 
Idaho and California fat lambs sold 
at $13.25@13.75. Included were the 
first Idaho range lambs of the season 
from Rogerson, which averaged 81 
pounds and sold at $13.75, the top. 


At this writing, June 7, prices are 
again up to $14.60, which was paid for 
best Idaho range lambs; pooled lambs 
at $14.35@14.50. 


Yearling wethers sold mostly at 
$10.50@11 in May with one lot up to 
$11.50. One full load of 85-pound 
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Your planting starts railroad planning! 


OU don’t have to think much about getting your crops to market 
until harvest time comes around — 


For you know that from the day planting began the railroads have 
kept track of the acreage planted, of crop conditions and of marketing 
situations. 


Today this railroad foresight is more than ever important. For today | 
wartime demands on cars and locomotives, plus the diversion of ships 
and shortage of rubber, add up to the biggest railroad job in history. 


The problem is even tougher than that. Right now, for instance, an- 
other big crop of winter wheat is being harvested— while a carry-over 
of some 600 million bushels of last year’s wheat leaves but 20% of the 
elevators’ capacity for the new crop’s storage. 


But the railroads have been cooperating with the growers, the State 
and Federal authorities ever since the seed was sown. 


They know, almost to the day, when cars will |be needed, and where, 
and how many. And the railroads will see that these cars are assembled 
in advance to pick up and speed to destination all the wheat which can 
be unloaded promptly when it gets there. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
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LAMBS CAN'T STAND WORMS - 


TREAT NOW WITH 


PIZ 






® Lambs are particularly susceptible to worms. If they’ve 
got stomach worms, they won’t grow, they won’t put on 
flesh, and in no time at all they start dying. 


Treat your whole flock— including the lambs—with FTZ, 
our phenothiazine worm remedy. PTZ removes more worms 
and more types of worms than the average worm remedy. 
PTZ is especially effective against stomach worms, the 
species that causes so much havoc during the grazing season. 

Get PTZ now—either Pellets or Drench. Accuracy and 
efficiency are what you’re after when worming sheep. Cau- 
tion—use only as directed. Get PTZ from your Dr. Hess 


Dealer, or write 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. e Ashland, Ohio 











WHY PAY HIGH PRICES 
PURE POWDERED 


PHENOTHIAZINE 


Write for our special prices for 
large growers and directions for mak- 
ing your own drench, 


FOR 


GREEVER'S 
Chilhowie, Va. 























SAMS IAKES 
ENGRAVING 


é 7A aN > 
xO 


BD, ONE OR MORE COLORS / 
Be SCY ale 

















RUST-PROG 


7 TAMP-RPRUF 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


EAR-SEAL 
for SHEED -:. 


FOR 
SECURITY SEAL COMPANY 


CATALOG 
144 WEST 27th STREET-NEW YORK 


SELF-PIERCING 


HUMA N 
PERMANENT 


IDENTIFICATION 

















BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 


SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years ‘‘The Standard Brand of the West”’ 
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Idaho yearlings brought $10.50. Shor 
old-crop Idaho lambs weighing 13 
pounds brought $11.50, and $13 was 
paid for 78-pound shorn Californi, 
springers. 

Best fat ewes sold at mainly $5.59 
@5.75 through May with thin, legs 
desirable kinds at $3.90@4.25, and 
culls at $3@3.50. 

Loads of 68-69-pound Californig 
spring lambs topped at $12.50, and 
late in the month three cars of 69. 
pound Californias sold at $12.15. Two 
ears of 72-pound California feeder 
lambs sold on June 7 at $12.25. 

R. C. Albright 





St. Joseph 
ECEIPTS were liberal at all points 
the past month, our total being 
103,013 compared with 121,863 in 
April and 73,785 in May a year ago, 
Receipts of fed lambs continued lib- 
eral up to the last week when such 
kinds became very scarce. Included in 
the month’s total were 42,359 from 
Colorado, 4,355 from Nebraska, 9,839 
from Texas and New Mexico, and 
11,367 from California and Arizona. 
The lamb market held up well until 
the last week when there was a sharp 
break on all classes, prices dropping 
$1@1.50 during this period. On the 
close best springers sold at $14, which 
was the same as a month ago, but 
$1.50 under the high point. Early in 
the last week fed lambs sold at $15.25, 
but closing quotations were around 
$14@14.25. Clipped lambs also closed 
sharply lower, choice kinds being 
quoted $12.50@13 on late days. Aged 
sheep also held up well until the last 
week, when prices dropped 50c@$l. 
Best shorn ewes sold up to $6.50 on 
the close, while other classes were too 
scarce for comparison. 


H. H. Madden 





Oregon Kam Sales 


E Oregon Wool Growers Asso- 

ciation is sponsoring two ram 
sales this year, one at Pendleton on 
August 21 and the other at Lakeview 
on September 12. Consignments for 
the Pendleton sale are handled by the 
state association at that point, while 
Victor W. Johnson, secretary of the 
Fremont Sheepmen’s Association, will 
handle those for the later event at 
Lakeview. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Hele teep Our 
Aviators Warm 


(Continued from page 11) 

about a pound of wool on each animal. 
Some tests were made on my last field 
trip where yearlings were shorn with 
the Texas goat comb and then reshorn 
with a regular comb and the difference 
in the wool taken off averaged a pound 
an animal. 

The comb at the extreme right with 
the three runners is a special job put 
out by the Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company designed to shear the pelts 
of lambs or sheep after they have been 
slaughtered. At least two large pack- 
ers have worked on this program and 
one has been producing several thous- 
and shearling pelts a week. The three 
runners measure a half inch in depth 
and leave about three eighths of an 
inch staple on the shearling pelt which 
would grade No. 2. In manufacturing 
this special comb the Chicago com- 
pany took a regular shearing comb, 
without the raised runners which are 
apparent in the 5-W and the Texas 
goat comb, and brazed them to the 
comb so it operates much as a sled 
with runners. 

Some experimental work has been 
done with a leather splitting machine 
in shearing pelts at the tanneries to 
desired lengths. However, in order to 
do a satisfactory job the pelts must 
first be washed and scoured and elec- 
trified so that the staple of the wool 
stands erect. The wool sheared from 
pelts so treated must be sold at a 
small discount. 

Some work has been done in manu- 
facturing artificial shearling pelts and 
some of these are now being experi- 
mented with by our military forces. 

Sheep growers and feeders should 
understand that in using the coarse 
combs shearing production is cut down 
somewhat. For example, in some pre- 
liminary tests made, a shearer who 
averages a hundred lambs a day with 
a regular comb will shear about 90 
to 95 head with a No. 5 comb and 
about 75 to 80 with a Texas goat 
comb. This production can undoubt- 
edly be raised when shearers become 
more used to these combs. 

The secret in producing shearling 
pelts is to make this operation a defi- 
nite part of the regular production 
program. The experienced feeder or 
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grower knows about when his lambs 
will finish for market. He determines 
that by their weight and condition. If 
his lambs need six weeks to finish for 
market he can shear with a regular 
comb and still produce a No. 2 pelt. 
If his lambs will finish in three to four 
weeks, or if he wants to leave a little 
more wool on the sheep to protect 
them from cold, for example, he can 
use a No. 5 comb and have a No. 2 
pelt in a month’s time or less. 

The photograph shows a typical pilot 
climbing into a Consolidated B-24. 
He is equipped with a shearling uni- 
form consisting of helmet, coat, pants, 
and boots. A pair of gauntlets com- 
pletes the equipment. It takes from 
ten to twelve shearling pelts to pro- 
duce the complete outfit. 

The price differential between grades 
of shearling pelts makes it financially 
worth while to the grower or feeder 
to participate in this program. Here 
is an opportunity for the producer to 
render a real service to his country by 
producing shearling pelts for our avia- 
tors who need them in flying at high 
altitudes and in operating in cold 
climates. Sheepmen can be counted on 
to do their part to help win the war. 


The Surplus Game 
Problem 


APID increase of deer and elk in 

many national forests is raising 
difficult problems of wildlife manage- 
ment. Game populations in national 
forests have been increased by state 
action on bag limits, hunting seasons, 
maintenance of refuges, and cooper- 
ative work with the Forest Service. 
Unless game is kept in balance with 
natural food supplies, deer and elk 
will in time reduce certain forested 





areas to dust bowls, and a lot of our 
wildlife will starve, says Dr. H. L. 
Shantz of the Forest Service. Excess 
deer and elk might be considered a food 
resource in meeting wartime needs. 
Annual production of deer and elk in 
the national forests could provide a 
year’s liberal meat diet for 225,000 
persons, without reducing the size of 
the herds. 


Office of Information, U.S.D.A. 
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Magnetic dips 


FOR SHEEP AND GOATS 


Stauffer offers two dips for the complete 
control of lice and ticks on sheep and goats. 


"MAGNETIC" DIP SULPHUR 


Where lice are your only problem it is 
more economical to use “Magnetic” Dip Sul- 
phur. This specially prepared dip sulphur 
contains not less than 95% pure sulphur of 
extremely fine particle size which insures 
greater effective penetration and coverage. 
It comes ready to use. - simply add 10 
pounds to 100 gallons of water, as it wets 
quickly even in hard water. 


"MAGNETIC" ROTENONE-SULPHUR DIP 


We recommend “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sul- 
phur Dip where control of the sheep tick 
is your chief worry. In “Magnetic” Ro- 
tenone-Sulphur Dip, the proper amount of 
Rotenone has been thoroughly mixed with 
Sulphur of the same fine particle size as 
in “Magnetic” Pp? Sulphur. Sheep treated 
with “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sulphur Dip pro- 
duce more and better wool and command a 
better market. 


Both dips come packed in convenient 25- 
pound paper bags. See your local Stauffer 
Dealer or write to our nearest office for 
further information and prices. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
FREEPORT, TEXAS 


Le 
CHICAGO 








Paragon Printing Co. 
® | PRINTERS 

of Publications - Books 

Catalogues - Directories 


and Commercial Job Work 
Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Dial 8-5897 122-124 W. on Second So. 
8-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 
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This 


UNE and here we are again, Joe Bush and me and you, 

and you, and especially you, standing full length in the 
middle of June, and the grass knee-deep on the summer 
range. Days of sunshine and nights of rain, and the grass 
on the range is growing again. We thank Thee, “Our 
Father’; it’s all we can say but it comes from the hearts 
of men who have flocks and herds on the desert range 
where the grass is growing again. 

It’s good to be here where the lambs skip and play, 
where the ewe beds down at the end of the day, where the 
bobwhite whistles and the woodpecker drums. I spread 
me my “bed roll,” take life as it comes when June springs 
the roses and silvers the sage, where the leaves croon 
a soft lullaby, where the quaking asp quivers with each 
little breeze and the pine sings a deep baritone: that’s 
heaven on earth here for Joe Bush and me. 

I hope that up yonder, on that faraway range, there 
are green mountain meadows, bunch grass and gray sage, 
with old trails to follow and new trails to blaze. Where 
the sheep and the cattle grow fat as they graze, where 
there’s flowers and bees, bird life in the trees, and fish in 


the streams, big game and big timber: my! that would be 
heaven, to Joe Bush and me. 


4 hus 


I am told that up yonder, on that faraway range, there 
are streets paved with silver, inlaid with gold, but I hope 
that “out back” of the Father’s Great Throne there’s room 
for a garden, a field, and a snug little home, for those who 
just love the soil and the sod, and hold it in trust as a gift 
from their God. 

I don’t crave to be rich or strive to be great, but I want 
to be friends with the folks that I meet and neighbor with 
them on the ranch and the range. I want to ride in the 
“roundup,” eat flapjacks and beans: run my sheep with 
the help of my dogs. I'll give you the pavement of silver 
and gold if you’ll give me the meadow where the wild clo- 
ver grows, where Ma waves me a welcome from the door 
yard of home—that will be heaven, and glory, glory for me. 


And This 


As Eph Bergeson used to say, “What goes on—what 
gives it?” Joe Bush says he sometimes wonders too. What 
isn’t froze is freezing; everything has a ceiling. a dug-out 
ceiling when we sell and the sky the ceiling when we buy 
back what we’ve sold. 


Joe Bush and me have a feeling that something’ is 
impending, something tremendous, something we should 
know about, something we should oppose, something we 
should fight, something somewhere we can’t see, some- 
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thing we just can’t put our finger on, or point out to oy 
neighbor. 

We don’t mean something that hits Joe or me pe. 
sonally, rather something that applies to us as Americans 
as men interested in the ranch life and the farm folks of 
America. And anything that is impending that will hurt 
the farm folks of America will in time—and in a very short 
time too—touch all who live the American way of life. 

Maybe, it’s just the fact that we don’t know that gives 
us that bewildered feeling of some impending something, 
It may be only a shadow that the light of public informs 
tion would show up as something dreams are made of 
Don’t take it from me, it was God you said, “Let there be 
light.” It’s only where there is no light that darkness js 
and ignorance and intolerance that feeds on fear and 
breeds treason, treachery and disunion. 


And This 


Raft River Elmer was telling Joe Bush and me that one 
time when Nebuchadnezzar was a little boy—he who in 
time became King of Babylon, captured Jerusalem and 
invaded Egypt in the years 605 to 662—he was digging 
clams in the sand on the seashore one day not far from the 
city of Nineveh when he heard a commotion and a little 
ways up the beach he saw a big, a tremendously big fish. 
bigger even than he saw years later in the morning after 
the night before when he had attended some of the many 
banquets of wine given in his honor. 

Well, little Nebby, being an inquisitive little boy, rin 
up the beach to where the fish was and there was this big 
fish! And like Raft River Elmer says, there in the mighty 
mouth of this mighty fish was a man caught in the throat 
of the fish in such a way that he could get neither in or 
out, and as Raft River Elmer tells it, little Nebby took hold 
of the man and pulled; the man struggled, the fish heaved, 
and out came the man. 

Raft River Elmer, who herds sheep for Walter James 
of Iron County, Utah, says the man was very grateful and 
wanted to show his appreciation to little Nebby. “My 
what is it that I can do for you?” But little Nebby said, 
“Not a thing, sir, not a thing. I am a boy sea scout and 
it is my duty, sir, to do a good deed every day. I am glad 
to help you out of a tough spot, but the next time, look 
where you’re going.” 

And that is that; anyway, that is the way Raft River 
Elmer told the story to Walter James, George Weldow, 
Joe Bush and me. And like Raft River Elmer says, he 
never told a lie in his life unless he was on the witness 
stand under oath giving testimony as to the number of 
sheep he had on a limited range when quizzed by the 
Grazing Service. Peter Spraynozzle, Sheepfo'd, U.S.C. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 8) 


landed Boston. Our wool grades from 
a small amount of fine wool to a like 
amount of low quarter-blood with the 
greater part three-eighths blood to 
quarter-blood, and with a fair volume 
of half-blood fleeces. Our shrinkage, 
for which we have no definite figures, 
runs from around 44 to 50 per cent. 
We are in an area of very high rain- 
fall and are fortunate in being able 
to grow a very desirable fleece. Rough- 
ly, about 25 per cent of the wool in 
our area has been contracted. 

The rate being paid shearers with 
board is from 18 to 20 cents. No con- 
tract shearing is done here. 

Running expenses are somewhat 
higher, as all supplemental concen- 
trates are above last year’s levels. 
Some sheep supplies are higher, and 
any necessary hired help demands a 
higher wage rate. 

Coyotes are less numerous so far 
this year than they were last. This 
is due to the good work of our gov- 
ernment hunters. 

Among important problems now 
confronting the wool growers in our 
section are the control of internal 
parasites which requires constant vigil, 
and the control of predators including 
the bobcat, the panther, the predatory 
bear, and of course the coyote. Our 
third problem, and perhaps our most 


important, is the control of brush. We. 


have been fortunate in the past few 
years in that our Forestry Division 
has been most cooperative in our con- 
trolled brush burning. During our 
present crisis this program might be 
shelved but will be given added impetus 
when the Jap is subdued. Without 
burning, brush encroachment will put 
us out of business in this area. 

The recent articles by my good 
friend “Jim’’ Wilson are of decidedly 
more than passing interest. Wish he 
could take another trip and then tell 
us about it. 

J. Roderick Hinman 


FERNDALE, HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


May has been a rainy month com- 
pared with the last two years. Feed 
conditions are very good considering 
a dry March, and the stock are in fine 
shape. 
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We have had a nice warm rain here 
for the last four days (May 26), and 
do not expect to sell lambs until the 
last of June, two weeks later than last 
year. We saved fewer lambs per 100 
ewes compared with last year due to 
a severe storm at the height of lamb- 
ing. 

There has been very little, if any, 
wool contracted in Humboldt County. 
Shearing does not start here until 
June. The rate for shearing will be 
17% cents per head with board. 

Expenses are at least 20 per cent 
greater than a year ago due to the rise 
in feed costs, taxes, living, etc. 

Coyotes are in about the same num- 
ber. Government hunters have been 
doing a good job, considering the 
amount of territory they cover. 

My greatest problem is the loss of 
sheep, both lambs and ewes, by sheep 
thieves. We need stricter laws for 
transporting sheep and trespassing. 


Dr. J. N. D. Hindley 


Oregon 


Cool weather has been the rule, 
though not exceptionally cool, to the 
notable detriment of vegetation. 
Showers have occurred rather fre- 
quently, and while they were not heavy 
at any time or in any place, most sec- 
tions have had enough moisture for 
present needs. Some lamb losses oc- 
curred in eastern counties due to bad 
weather; and grass has been slow on 
account of cool weather. But gener- 
ally, especially in the west, grass and 
other feed have been good and live- 
stock are good. 


DIAMOND, HARNEY COUNTY 


We have just experienced one of the 
coldest springs since 1912. Range con- 
ditions are far below normal (May 24). 

The number of lambs saved per 100 
ewes is about 10 per cent short of last 
year. Lambing conditions were not 
very favorable this year. 

Shorn, crossbred yearlings are priced 


at $11. 


Wool has been contracted from 33 


to 39 cents for fine grades, and from 
40 to 4014 cents for coarser grades. 
About 90 per cent of the wool here 
has been contracted or sold. 





17,400-Acre Sheep Ranch 


Humboldt County, California 
No winter feeding, no zero weather. 
Over 70 mil. ft. redwood timber which 
is worth more than price of ranch. 
ED GIRODI 161 South La Brea 
Los Angeles, California 








LINCOLNS 


Our 1942 offerings: 


10 STUD RAMS 

100 REGISTERED RANGE RAMS 

100 REGISTERED RAM LAMBS 
We will also have a choice consign- 
ment of Lincolns, Hampshires and 
Cotswolds at the National Ram Sale. 


Ernest Robson & Sons 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 
Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 


RECORD ASS'N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 

















Of all the Sheep Breeds 


in the World - - 
THE RAMBOUILLET HAS 
PROVED OUTSTANDING 
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American bred Rambouillets are 
dual purpose sheep, producing an 
excellent quality of fine wool and an 
ideal mutton carcass, They are hardy 
and have become quickly acclimated 
to all conditions in every country into 
which they have been exported. 
Rambouillets need not be crossed. 
They are an ideal sheep in their pur- 
ity. This has been proven in past 
years and there will always be a de- 
mand for good Rambouillets. 
For history of the breed, list of 


members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc. 
. . address the Secretary. 


The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
President Vice-President 
V. I. PIERCE W. S. HANSEN 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 
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80 WELL GROWN YEARLING 
COLUMBIA RAMS 


Immediate Delivery 
$40.00 EACH 


Valley 


ERNEST WHITE 


KALISPELL, MONTANA 








Suffolks | Hampshires 
Suffolk-Hampshires 


IN LOTS TO SUIT 


Our Rams are Range Raised 
and Extra Good 


Chas. Howland & Sons 


WALNUT GROVE STOCK FARM 


Breeders of Registered Hampshire and 
Suffolk Sheep 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 


YOU BET! 


We wouldn’t come 1200 
miles, with wartime trans- 
portation difficulties, if 
we didn’t have ’em. 


SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT 
OF HAMPSHIRES 
at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Foothills Farm 


Carlton, Oregon 
A. E. Brettauer, Operator 














CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 








THE 27TH NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 25-26, 1942 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Under the Management of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 








CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool  produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions, 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales, 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of breed- 
ers. 


No Membership Fee 


Presidetit....cccscccssecesss Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres........... R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 


Secretary-Treasurer........................ Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 Exchange Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

















CORRIEDALES 
HAMPSHIRES 


Stud rams of both breeds 
and _ six-year-old Hamp- 
shire ewes for sale. — No 
| others, except those re- 
served for the sales. 


Two of our stud Corriedale rams imported from H. T. Little 
Estate, New Zealand, in April, 1942, via Australia through 
Panama Canal to New York. Snapshot taken soon after 
arrival after 16000-mile journey. Left E 2, right 150 D. 


A Moncreiffe Corriedale topped the recent California Ram Sale and 
established a record for the breed in this country: $1250. 


POLO x ANCH Malcolm Moncreiffe, Owner 


BIG HORN, SHERIDAN COUNTY, WYOMING 
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Shearers are being paid 171% cent, 
per head with board. Contract shea». 
ing is 25 cents, covering everything 
but sacks, twine, and paint. 

Running expenses are about a third 
more than last year. 

I really don’t think that we haye 
more coyotes this year, but there are 
fewer rabbits and rodents for them t 
feed on, and consequently they are 
taking a heavier toll in lambs. 

Obtaining “experienced labor” is oy 
greatest problem at present. Wool 
substitutes are also giving us cause for 
concern. 

Leon Thompson 


Washington 


The weather was somewhat cooler 
than usual, and the growth of forage 
has been rather slow, especially over 
the higher areas. Rains have been light 
to moderate, and some sections could 
do with more moisture. Livestock 
have continued in good shape, with 
plenty of pasture and range feed, 
Silage has done well as a rule, and 
silos will be filled in due season. Live- 
stock are moving to higher ranges 
gradually. 


SELAH, YAKIMA COUNTY 


Conditions are very good on most 
ranges (May 28). 

The average percentage of lambs 
saved is about 115 this year. We had 
good conditions for lambing. 

Shorn fine wool: yearlings sell at 
$10.50, and crossbreds at $11. All of 
the wool in this vicinity has been taken 
at 38 to 40 cents. 

Shearers are being paid 19 to 21 
cents per head with board. 

Expenses are 25 per cent higher 
than they were a year ago. I had 
trappers here this winter, and there 
are not so many coyotes on my range 
now as there were a year ago. 

I think getting good men for herders 
and transportation are the two things 
troubling us the most right now. 


C. M. Longmire 
Idaho 


Subnormal temperatures prevailed 
until the middle of the month when it 
became appreciably warmer and more 
favorable. Showers were mostly light 
or moderate, though about the middle 
of the month some fairly heavy show- 
ers occurred. Spring forage and crop 
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growth and farm work have been 
rather slow, but are improving. Pas- 
tures, ranges and livestock are in satis- 
factory condition nearly everywhere. 


BLACKFOOT, BINGHAM COUNTY 

Feed in southeastern Idaho has been 
fair since April 15, but the weather 
was very severe on April and May 
lambing. On an average, the crop will 
only be a 70 per cent one. 

Shorn, fine-wooled yearlings are 
bringing $11 and crossbreds, $12. 

The average price on wool was about 
40% cents. Shrinkage will be very 
light due to the weather and poor feed 
conditions. About 85 per cent’ of the 
wool in this section has been tied up. 

Shearers are being paid 171% cents 
per head with board. The rate for con- 
tract shearing is from 25 to 26 cents, 
covering all expenses including sack- 
ing. 

Costs of supplies have gone up about 
28 to 35 per cent on some items. 


On account of the bad storms this 
spring, the number of coyotes is great- 
er. Our trapper has caught 42 pup 
coyotes on our range in the past two 
weeks, 

Our weather has been giving us a 
good deal of trouble for the past 30 
days, as has the shortage of good labor. 
We are concerned, too, about price 
control as it might turn into a bad 
setup if it isn’t watched closely. 


I think the National organization is 
doing a very fine job. We appreciate 
those few members of our industry 
who spend their time and money in 
looking after the affairs of the organi- 
zation,— which has a twofold purpose: 
first, it is essential for the defense of 
this nation; and second, it is the means 
of livelihood for many. 


A Blackfoot Member 
DRIGGS, TETON COUNTY 


The weather is cold and the ranges 
are backward this year. The feed is 
only fair (May 27). 

Spring storms caused lambing losses 
ranging up to 15 per cent. Heavy rains 
last summer during haying made hay 
poor, and we had too much storm this 
spring for a good lambing. 

We sold 60,000 fleeces the latter 
part of February at 41 cents, with no 
deductions except for bags, and one 
per cent for tags. All of the wool in 
this vicinity has now been contracted 
or sold. 


June, 1942 








Write or Wire Us of Your Needs for 


STUD OR RANGE RAMS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON 


Good Rambouillet Rams are going to be scarce. We advise getting lined up on 
your needs early. Stud Rams, Range Rams, and Breeding Ewes for sale at 
the ranch at all times. Single or Car Lots, Prices Reasonable. 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


PHONES 174-120 MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








1942 
OFFERINGS 


50 SUFFOLK YEARLING RAMS 
50 SUFFOLK EWES 
1 CARLOAD LINCOLN RAMS 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS, 


T. L. PATRICK, OWNER 


Iiderton, Ontario, Canada 


Will also have usual consignment of 


HIGH CLASS RAMS 
at the National Ram Sale 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 








Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management daha ode seen. $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants....... areca tial eacacaaapaeee od att aan ecient 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pastaen.. iveie ee ee 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep amd Wool l................cce..ccccesceecccceseesessccceecnseeeeenenenees 3.00 
ee ge rn ene ee ee s Saiein Saws not oecute iimamanasate 
CRUAGTTIIE OR: “TERRIER « nonsccestticecetgecerecetesinn A epee 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Gis Aboend.. pichindtnnenbsabitnapcsididag ti 2.50 


FOR SALE BY 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


509 McCORNICK BUILDING SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - Prolific 





A mutton breed 


producing market lambs 
that give you 
POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list. 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


F 72 Woodland Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 








THE 27TH NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 25-26, 1942 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Under the Management of the 


National Wool Growers Association 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny ih and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 


Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; a 
tor, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo 


Secreta 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, “1007 Sheriden 
St., Laramie, benign yIsORY 


H. C. Noelke, Py OShetfield, Texas; Arthur L. 
King, Cheyenne, Wyoming; C. V. Wilson, Morgan- 
town, West be Howard Miller, Kenesaw, 
Nebraska; M. Karker, Barrington, Xk 
Pr. M. Johnston, y B- Oregon; Col. E. B. W 


Idaho; Mrs. P. F. Fuller, Roswell, New Mexieo; 
Beyer Aune, —. South Dakota; John Lamp- 
man, Butte, Montan 

For booklet, ‘eines the secretary. 
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Expenses have increased about 20 
per cent over last year. 

There has been considerable coyote 
trapping during the past year, and 
therefore the number has decreased. 

S. M. Meikle 


Montana 


Cool, cloudy weather prevailed, es- 
pecially early in the month, though it 
was appreciably warmer toward the 
close. Light to moderate local show- 
ers occurred frequently, and soil con- 
ditions are mostly satisfactory. A few 
localities, however, need more rain. 
Cattle and sheep are in fairly good 
shape, and are making a slow but 
steady improvement with the new 
spring forage available. Sunshine is 
needed in places. 


BELFRY, CARBON COUNTY 


Weather here has been stormy. We 
have more snow for this time of year 
than we have had for several years. 
Grass was a little slow in starting be- 
cause of the cold spring, but now, 
June 1, feed is better than it has been 
for several years because of the mois- 
ture. 

For early shed lambing, the number 
of lambs saved is 10 per cent lower 
this year, and for later range lambing, 
15 per cent lower. The feed was okay, 
but the weather was very unfavorable. 

A pool of very clean, light-shrinking 
wool sold in this vicinity recently for 
44 cents. About 80 per cent of the 
wool has been either sold or consigned. 

Our expenses have been about 25 
per cent higher than they were one 
year ago. 

Coyotes are not bad, about the 
same as one year ago. Government 
trappers have been working here for 
several years and have kept them un- 
der control. 

One of our most pressing problems 
is getting tires for trucks. 

Bennett Creek Sheep Co. 


PRAY, PARK COUNTY 


We have had more storms this year, 
and naturally more grass, with the 
season probably one week later (May 
26), than in recent years. 

We saved about the usual percent- 
age of lambs this year. April lambing 
conditions were very good, although 
May has been very stormy, with rain 
and snow. 





Romney - Rambouillets 


For Wool and Mutton 
Use This Breed 
See Them at the 
National Ram Sale 
Salt Lake City 
August 25 and 26 
V. H. DRAKE 


CLARK, COLORADO 








Border Collie Pups 
FOR SALE 
Out of Jed, she by Imp. Hemp and 
out of Imp. Jen. Strictly a Toss and 
Spot I bred litter, 


ROY PICKERING Kenton, Ohio 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
daho 


Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, clo C.P.R. Farms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah, 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 Tafernational: 

Write the Secretary for ou information. 
Eugene Helms, mt 
W. L. Henning, Secy., dun College, Pa. 











SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 
At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 
More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 
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During Pioneer Days, July 20-24 


. Meet Your Friends 
i. at the 


Hotel 
Ben Lomond 


in Ogden, Utah 








Stockmen’s 
Headquarters 
Coffee Shop and Newly Air 
Dining Room Conditioned 
(The New Hotel at the Old Location) 








Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

@ 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 








Guy Toombes, Managing Director 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 





Range and Pasture... - 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range “Sheep “and “Wool... . 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and‘ Feeding... noe O00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep ............ rte . 2.50 
Klemme’s An American “Grazier | 

Goes Abroad . s 4 -- 2.50 


For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 











Most of the wool in this vicinity 
was sold early in the year from 40 to 
44 cents, with just a few sales at the 
latter figure. I would say that prob- 
ably 90 per cent of the wool has been 
contracted. 

Compared with last year, we are 
paying from 20 to 25 per cent more 
for supplies, and from 25 to 35 per 
cent more for labor. 

Our chief trouble is obtaining com- 
petent help at a price in keeping with 
our income. There is also a scarcity 
of range. We are limited to 1000 
head on the forest now, with a permit 
for two months, instead of 214 months. 

H. D. & Donald Blakeslee 


GLASGOW, VALLEY COUNTY 


Our feed is good and the weather 
is cold and dry (June 1). 

About the same number of lambs 
were saved this year as last. Lambing 
conditions were fair. 

Only a small amount of the wool 
in this vicinity has been contracted 
or sold. 

The rate for shearers with board is 
17% cents per head. 

Running expenses are 20 per cent 
higher than one year ago. 

William Roy Billingsley 


South Dakota 


Cold nights prevailed most of the 
month, though it was warmer during 
the latter part, and more favorable for 
crop and vegetation growth. Good 
rains have come to most sections of 
the state, and pastures and ranges 
have done very well as a rule. Live- 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











STORE WOOL 


.. - on the “Buying Front’ 


Portland, Oregon, is center of the largest defense 
wool manufacturing industry west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The busy mills which comprise this in- 
dustry need all types of Western wool. Western 
Wool Storage Company offers growers a spe- 
cialized sales and storage service on the “buying 
front” in this wool manufacturing center. Ser- 


vices include well lighted sample room, expert 
wool handlers and safe Federal Licensed Ware- 
house receipts. 






WRITE FOR FREE 
_. ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 








Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 
Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Washington Idaho 
Nevada 


Oregon - 
California - 














WHETHER SHIPPING OR SELLING, YOU NEED 
A COMPANY OF WIDE EXPERIENCE 


COLORADO 

Earl Rule, Montrose 

H. A. Tyzack, Craig 
Robert O. Ingram, Fowler 
DAKOTA 


Roy A. Hanson, Belle Fourche, S. Dak. 
Ole Hanson, Bowman, N. Dak. 

T. J. Broadhurst, Belle Fourche, S. Dak. 
H. Locken, Isabel, S. Dak. 

Harry A. ‘Stegner, Amidon, N. Dak. 


(IDAHO 

J. O. McMurray, Boise 
Sherman F. Furey, May 
NEVADA 


J. O. McMurray, Elko 
Thomas Griswold, Elko 
Harry J. Smith, Ely 








SEE OUR NEAREST AGENT. 


OREGON 
N. L. Robinson, Portland 
Ned Sherlock, Lakeview 
Joe Abasolo, Burns 
R. Roy Baker, Alturas, Calif. 
MONTANA 
Robert L. Waddell, Great Falls 
Sam W. Ditty, Dillon 
H. F. McFarlin, Billings 
R. P. Nelson, Hinsdale 
Roy A. Hanson, Miles City 
J. H. Healy, Bozeman 
NEW MEXICO and ARIZONA 
Nat H. Barrows, Jr., 
909 Ridgecrest Drive, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
TEXAS 
ag oo. San Angelo 
Wm. . Drake, Jr., Lampasas 


MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, INC. 


Wool Commission Merchants 


Boston, Massachusetts 


UTAH 

David M. Edgehill 

A. Callister 

302 Atlas Building 

Salt Lake City 

R. Anderson, Manti 

A. Tyzack, Vernal 

Ray Lyman, Parowan 

W. McKinnon, Price 

W. Anderson, Centerfield 
S. Jordan, Roosevelt 

W. Powell, Jr., Richfield 
Pratt Osborne, Spring City 
H. Roland Tietjen, Monroe 
Dewey Sanford, Delta 
Arthur Brian, Loa 


WYOMING 


Wm. J. Kissick, Worland 
Wallace E. Lawson, Buffalo 


> 


PP RP mm 
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stock are reported to be in good to 
excellent condition. 


SOUTH SHORE, CODINGTON 
COUNTY 


We had an abundance of grass here 
May 1, perhaps the best it’s been in 
several years. However, we had about 
two weeks of cold, wet weather the 
first part of the month and a good 
many lambs were lost. The number 
of lambs saved is about 20 per cent 
below last year’s. 

Shorn, fine wool yearlings are priced 
at $9, and crossbreds at $10 to $10.50. 

They are just beginning to shear 
here (May 27). The rate per head is 
18 cents with board, and 20 cents 
without board. Recent prices paid for 
wool range from 33 cents for fine to 
42 cents for medium wool. 

Expenses have gone up about 20 
per cent this year. 

Right now our greatest problem is 
worm infestation of lambs. 

C. C. Harrington 


Wyoming 


Temperatures were unseasonably 
low most of the month, but it was 
appreciably warmer and more favor- 
able during the latter part. Precipi- 
tation was exceptionally heavy over 
parts of the state, and of rather fre- 
quent occurrence. This inclement 
weather caused some losses of sheep 
being shorn, and of newborn lambs; 
but in most sections cattle and sheep 
have done very well. Water has been 
unusually abundant in some areas. 


SHERIDAN, SHERIDAN COUNTY 


We have had wet and cold weather, 
the worst in years, but the range feed 
is the best we have had for several 
years (May 22). 

Conditions were unfavorable for 
lambing, and we saved from 20 to 25 
per cent fewer lambs than in 1941. 

I would say that at least one half 
of the wool in this section has been 
sold or contracted. Shearers are being 
paid 1714 cents with board. 

Our running expenses are 20 to 25 
per cent more than they were a year 
ago. We seem to be having more 
coyotes than we had last year, but I 
don’t know why. The labor situation 
is the problem that is giving us the 
most trouble right now, however. 

Frank Stout 





Intermountain Stock 
Show 


VER 900 fat cattle, lambs and hogs 

competed for honors in the sixth 
annual Intermountain Junior Fat 
Stock Show, June 2 to 4, at the Salt 
Lake Union Stock Yards. 

Of the 200 lambs entered, the top 
picked by Professor Alma C. Esplin 
of the Utah State Agricultural College, 
judge of that division, was a South- 
down shown by Floyd Eggli, member 
of the F.F.A. at Tremonton, Utah. In 
the auction sale held the last day of 
the show, young Eggli was paid $2.20 
a pound, or a total of $191.10 for his 
prize lamb by Safeway Stores, Inc. The 
top lamb in last year’s event was sold 
for 26 cents a pound. 

The prime and choice lambs were 
listed by Judge Esplin as follows: 
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Foothills Farm 

Chas. Howland & Sons... 

John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm. 
M. Moncreiffe ; 

Ernest Robson & SOMS-.ooseccceeesssveeeseeeeeens 
T. L. Patrick... spatenaiaeite 

Ernest White 


SHEEP BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
Corriedale Association 
& Delaine-Merino Record Assn.. 
Hampshire Sheep Assn............... 
Rambouillet Sheep Assn......... 
Shropshire Registry Assn..... = 
American Southdown Breeders Assn......... 
American Suffolk Sheep Society........ 
National Corriedale Sheep Assn 
National Suffolk Sheep Association 

SHEEP DOGS 


American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Roy Pickering 
Ed Girodi 


Houghton Wool Co. 

R. H. Lindsay Co. sei 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill, Inc 
Pacific Wool Growers 


PRIME LAMBS 

Southdowns: 4-H clubs—Floyd Egglj (3 
head), Tremonton, Utah; Fred Matley, 
Coalville, Utah; Maurine Colby, Sigurd 
Utah; De Lone Summers, Tremonton, 
and Gerald Anderson, Tremonton. 

CHOICE LAMBS 

Hampshires: 4-H clubs—Floyd Eggli (2), 
Tremonton; Eldon Anderson, Tremonton; 
¥.F.A.—Phil Jenson, Glenwood, Utah; 
Ernest Caras, Spanish Fork, Utah, ang 
Harvey Fitzgerald, Kamas, Utah. 

Rambouillets: 4-H clubs—-Lind House 
(3), Tremonton. F.F.A.—Jack Robins, Sa. 
lina, Utah, and Dee Adams (2), Tremonton, 

Southdowns: 4-H clubs—De Lone Sum. 
mers, Daniel Eggli and Floyd Eggili, aj 
of Tremonton. 

Suffolks: 4-H clubs—Alice Brown, Helene 
Libbrecht and Dorothy Edholm, all of 
Gooding, Idaho. F.F.A.—Ben Tanaka, Tre. 
monton, and Joel Richards, Garland, Utah, 

Top steer of the 300 shown, a Here- 
ford raised by Hugh Peterson, 4 } 
Club member of Emery County, Utah, 
was bid to 52 cents a pound also by 
Safeway Stores, Inc., as against 221; 
cents last year. Judging in this sec- 
tion was done by E. F. Rinehart of 
the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

The Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
were the successful bidders on the top 
hog, a 225-pound Hampshire raised 
by Ross Iverson (F.F.A.) of Tremon- 
ton, Utah, paying 50 cents a pound 
for it. The price last year was 174 
cents a pound. Harry H. Smith of 
the Utah State Agricultural College 
made the awards in this section. 

The show is sponsored by the Salt 
Lake and Davis County commissions 
and the Salt Lake Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


Lamb Featured in 
Journal 


AMB chops always look good 
enough to eat, and as the center 
of a “Blossom Time” meal displayed 
in color in the May issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, they certainly must 
give every one of its many readers the 
urge to have them for dinner right 
away. 

Miss Ann Batchelder, the Journal’s 
noted home economist, apparently 
has a natural gift for displaying and 
writing about food in a most tempt- 
ing and appetizing way, and the in- 
clusion of any commodity in her at- 
tractive displays gives it a real distinc- 
tion. Let’s hope that lamb appears 
there frequently. 
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